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ational Plant Food Institute Votes New 
Education and Promotion Field 


wk * 
Prindeville, 
ohn A. Miller in 
op NPFI Posts 


Elected chairman of the board of 
National Plant Food Institute at 
e group’s annual meeting last week 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
bs C. T. Prindeville, Swift & Co., 
icago. Named president was John 
Miller, Price Chemical Co., Louis- 
le. 
Russell Coleman and Paul T. Truitt 
bre elected executive vice presi- 
nts and W. R. Allstetter was 
med vice president. Louis H. Wil- 
nm was reelected secretary and Wil- 
m §. Ritnour, treasurer. 


Executive committee members are: 
. Prindeville; Mr. Miller; E. A. 
boghegan, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
bw Orleans; Marlin G. Geiger, W. 
Grace & Co., New York; Ralph B. 
Duglass, Smith-Douglass Co., Nor- 
k, Va.; H. A. Parker, Sylacauga 
Ja.) Fertilizer Co.; Dean Gidney, 
S. Potash Co., division, U.S. Borax 
Chemical Corp., New York; John 
ristian, Inorganic Chemicals divi- 
, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
is; and L. D. George, Richmond 
Guano Co. 
Welve new members were elected 
the board of directors for terms 
ring 1960 and two members to 
board to fill unexpired terms. 
or terms expiring in 1960 the fol- 
ing were elected to the board: 
arles W. Baldwin, U.S. Steel 
p., Pittsburgh; L. G. Black, Ark- 
Plant Food Co., Corning, Ark.; 
F. Bridgers, Farmers Cotton Oil 
» Wilson, N.C.; Peter Colefax, 
érican Potash & Chemical Corp., 
Angeles; Ralph B. Douglass, 
(Continued on page 8) 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
VA.—The National Plant Food In- 
stitute, at its annual business meet- 
ing here voted to increase financial 
support of the Institute’s fertilizer 
market expansion program and pro- 
motional activities. The business 
meeting was held Monday, June 10, 
the first day of the convention which 
closed June 12. More than a thousand 
persons were registered at the meet- 
ing held at the Greenbrier Hotel. 


The Institute’s action in launch- 
ing its expansion program was tak- 
en despite a negative vote voiced 
by six potash producing companies. 
G. Fred Coope, president of the 
Potash Company of America, Carls- 
bad, N.M., and a director of NPFI, 
declared in a statement read at the 


* 


NPFI Panel Speakers 


businesss meeting, that the added 
costs involved in a program such 
as proposed by the National Plant 
Food Institute would place an “ad- 
ditional burden” on the potash pro- 
ducers comprising the American 
Potash Institute. This group of six 
producers is currently contributing 
to the API’s “program of research, 
education and promotion which 
benefits the entire fertilizer indus- 
try,” Mr. Coope declared. “We can- 
not accept the inequitable alloca- 
tion of costs of this (NPFI) pro- 
posal,” he said, and added, “if it is 
adopted, my company intends to 
submit its resignation from the 
Plant Food Institute.” 


Mr. Coope emphasized that his 
statement represented the sentiment 


Predict 


Greater Market for Fertilizer 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA.—A statement that “the Ameri- 
can farmer can buy every pound of plant food in the next five years that 
the industry is able to sell him” keynoted a June 10 panel discussion on 
“How Big is the Fertilizer Market?” at the National Plant Food Institute 


convention here. 


That declaration was made by O. E. Anderson, secretary of the Ohio 
Bankers Assn., Columbus, and moderator of the panel. 

Other panel members were E. T. York, Jr., northeast manager, American 
Potash Institute; Wilbur Renk, Wisconsin farmer, and Gordon B. Nance, 
professor of agricultural economics, University of Missouri. 


Mr. Anderson cited “the financial 
statement of American agriculture” 
to back up his contention. 

He said that figures quoted in Vol. 
19 of the Agricultural Finance Re- 
view, issued last February by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
“proved beyond any shadow of doubt 
that the farmers of this nation are 
financially capable of tackling any 
project in which they are interested. 
As a whole, they could double their 
use of plant food. Yes, credit-wise, 


COLUMBIA, MO.—A review of 
ca and future projects, the elec- 
and directors, and a 
ol of the University of Missouri’s 
bots field crops experimental 
F the on the concern of members 
aad oil Fertility and Plant Nutri- 
of Missouri at their 
ei meeting here recently. 
wry members were brought up 
beanizatic a new project of their 
rent’ by Clyde H. Duncan, 
4 "'Y associate agricultural edi- 
the recently an- 
Sn ar, the Missouri Press 
are C0-sponsoring, 
Kel council has made $500 in 
test rng. available for the con- 


he coming year,” Mr. 


issouri Council Outlines Plan for 
oil Improvement Reporting Awards 


Duncan noted. “It will be divided 
on an equal basis between daily 
and weekly newspapers who, ac- 
cording to a panel of judges, do the 
best job of reporting soil improve- 
ment practices during the coming 
year.” 


In commenting on the contest, Jim 
Gillie, council president and Phillips 
Petroleum Co. representative from 
Kansas City, said the awards are a 
reward for good reporting of im- 
proved soil fertility practices, wise 
use of fertilizers, and other soil sav- 
ing and improvement practices which 
benefit the man doing it and serves 
as a standard for others to follow. 

Announcement of the contest was 
first made at the annual luncheon 


(Continued on page 17) 


they could triple their use of ferti- 
lizer.” 

Mr. Anderson pdinted out that ‘‘the 
total assets of American farmers at 
the beginning of this year stood at 
$170,100,000,000,” and “total liabili- 
ties, on the other hand, on that same 
date amounted only to $18,800,000,- 
000. 

“Those assets of $170 billion, which, 
incidentally, is the highest on record 
in the history of agriculture in this 
country, included real estate, live- 
stock, machinery, crops stored, house- 
hold furnishings and equipment, de- 
posits in currency, United States 
Savings Bonds and investments in 
cooperatives. Their liabilities, on the 
other hand, included only $9 billion 
in real estate debt less than $5 bil- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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not only of his own firm, but also 
that of American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp.; Duval Sulphur & Potash 
Co.; National Potash Co.; Southwest 
Potash Corp.; and U.S. Potash Co., 
division of U.S. Borax & Chemical 
Corp. 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, a non-member of the 
American Potash Institute, was not 
included in the group opposing the 
expansion program. Louis Ware, IMC 
president, spoke briefly on behalf of 
the proposed expansion program, 


POTASH PRODUCERS 
DISAPPROVE 


Six potash producers voiced disap- 
proval as NPFI group discussed 
financing of program. See complete 
statement by G. Fred Coope on 


page 21. 


stating that his firm regarded the 
proposed program as one needed by 
the NPFI and the industry. 


In an address augmented by charts 
and slides projected on a screen, pre- 
ceding the business meeting, Dr. Rus- 
sell Coleman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute, explained the over all aspects 
of the proposed expansion program. 
Describing it as a/’“unified program 
of action” under the direction of the 
Institute, he said that three main 
projects would be included. These 
are: 


1. To broaden and strengthen 
fertilizer research through in- 
creased grants to universities and 
colleges. 


2. To initiate a farm demonstra- 
tion program in cooperation with 
state and federal agencies. 


8. To develop more specific in- 
formational programs based on the 
results from research and demon- 
strational projects. 


“The plan will be principally con- 
cerned with developing the present 
market potential,” he said. “Farm 
demonstrations conducted in local 
areas will give the Institute informa- 
tion on which it can project a broad 
localized informational program. It 
is the purpose of this program to en- 
list the cooperation of local news- 
papers, radio and television stations, 
agricultural publications, bankers, 
dealers, professional agricultural 
workers and others to tell the ferti- 
lizer story based on agronomic and 
economic information.” 

The first step in implementing the 
expansion program, he said, will be 
the employment of four regional 
managers and the establishment of 
regional Institute offices. These were 
outlined by Dr. Coleman as follows: 


For the midwest, possibly in Chi- 
cago; for the far West, possibly in 
San Francisco; for the Southeast, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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William J. Haude 
Named President 
Of Grace Chemical 


NEW YORK — J. Peter Grace, 
president of W. R. Grace & Co., has 
announced that William J. Haude 
has been appointed president of the 
Grace Chemical Company Division. 

Since May, 1955, Mr. Haude has 
been vice president and general 
manager of Grace Chemical Co. lo- 
cated in Memphis, Tenn. The divi- 
sion is one of the major producers 
of ammonia and urea in the US. 

Mr. Haude had many years of ex- 
perience in the field of agricultural 
chemicals before joining the Grace 
organization in 1953. Formerly, he 
was president of the Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemical Co., a division 
of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 
New York. Prior to that he was a 


vice president of John Powell & Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Haude was born in Chicago 
on Jan. 1, 1914. He received his 
bachelor of science degree in ento- 
mology from the University of IIli- 
nois in 1934. He took graduate work 
in entomology at Tulane University. 

While at the University of Illinois, 
Mr. Haude was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Mr. Haude is a director of the 
Chemagro Corp., New York, and the 
Central States Fertilizer Co., Chica- 
go. 


PEST LAW SIGNED 

SACRAMENTO—Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight has signed into law a bill 
passed by the California legislature 
calling for the periodic inspection of 
nurseries and the establishment of 
standards for cleanliness of nursery 
stock produced or sold in the State. 
The bill provides standards for keep- 
ing nursery stock free from pests. 


Editors Honored 
With NPFI Soil 
Builders Awards 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W.VA.—Carroll P. Streeter, editor 
of Farm Journal, Philadelphia, and 
Bill Kennedy, editor of the Georgia 
Farmer, Atlanta, were presented 
awards for “superior journalistic 
contributions toward the building of 
the soils of our nation” by the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute at its 
convention here. 

Mr. Streeter and Mr. Kennedy 
were winners in the Institute’s na- 
tionwide “Soil Builders Award for 
Editors” contest in a field of 32 
magazine entries. The contest was 
established in 1952, with the ap- 
vroval of the American Agricultural 
Editors’ Assn. 

C. T. Prindeville, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, president of the Institute, pre- 
sented the awards. 


Scrolls signed by the national. 


GRACE 


OF EXPERIE 


APPLICATION... 


Today’s outstanding 


Profit Opportunity 


for you! 


When you sell Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea 
A Fast-Growing, Profitable Market Opens For You 


The use'of Urea for foliar application on 
both vegetables and citrus is a fast-growing 
trend today. That’s because this type of 
application gives the farmer a combination 
of top quality and maximum yields, 


Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea has 
several advantages. Its low biuret content 


1. NATIONAL ADVERTISING pre-sells for you! Grace advertises its Agricultural Grade 
Crystal Urea to both vegetable and fruit growers nationally, 
with consistent, full-page, color advertisements. This pre- 
selling makes your job easier... more profitable. 


2. SELLING AIDS ARE YOURS—FREE! Effective, tested selling aids like this informative 
booklet are yours free, for distribution to your customers. 
Grace gives you what it takes to do the job right... to 
establish your business as headquarters for foliar sprays. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Chemical Company |; 


A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


(less than 0.2%) makes it safe; it is especially 
formulated for foliar application, and contains 
46% nitrogen; it won’t clog or damage spray 
equipment; and it is completely water soluble. 
Sell Grace Agricultural Grade Crystal Urea 


...and take advantage of these new profit 
opportunities. Here’s how Grace helps you: 


John L. Bills Joseph Ww. Brown 


MARKET MEN — American Pot, 
& Chemical Corp. has formed a mol 
ket research section in its mar 
development department, accorai 
to am announcement by Daniel 
Dinsmoor vice president for pl: 
ning and development. Dr. John 
Bills formerly of Brea Chemica 
Inc., has joined AP&CC as heag | 
the newly formed section, wh 
Joseph W. Brown, previously wig 
Kelco Co., has been named as m, 
ket research analyst. 


judges were awarded Mr. Streete 
representing the winner among mad 
azines of more than 300,000 circy); 
tion and to Mr. Kennedy, represen 
ing magazines of less than 300, 
circulation. The farm magazines ¢ 
tered in the contest represented 
total readership exceeding 33,000, 

Features judged included storie 
editorials, illustrations and combin 
tions of the three categories, 
winning staff writer or staff meq 
ber designated by the editors of ¢ 
winning magazines will receive 
plaque at the winter meeting of 
American Agricultural Editors’ Assj 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Streeter became editor of t 
Farm Journal in 1955, after servi 
as managing editor for 11 years a 
associate editor for five years. Fq 
four years, he was also editor 4 
Town Journal. Earlier, Mr. Streeta 
spent 12 years as one of the edito 
of the Webb Publishing Co. in §$ 
Paul. 


A native of South Dakota, he wz 
graduated by Iowa State College, i 
both animal husbandry and agricu 
tural economics. In 1947, he was t 
first recipient of the Reuben Brig 
ham award, given by the America 
Association of Agricultural Colle 
Editors for “meritorious service # 
agriculture.” At Iowa State, depar 
ment of technical journalism, he w 
cited for “distinguished service 1 
technical journalism.” 

Mr. Kennedy was reared on a fa 
in Elmore County, Ala. He was grad 
uated in 1942 by Alabama Polytec 
nic Institute, at Auburn, where 
majored in agricultural educati 
and animal husbandry. He was 2 
army officer in World War II. 


In 1946 Mr. Kennedy joined the 
tension service in Alabama as a 4 
club agent in Coffee County, Ala. J 
1948, he went to Auburn as assista 
extension editor, and in 1950, he w4 
made radio editor and set up the fir 
extension radio news service in Alf 
bama. 

In 1952, he was editor of the low 
South edition, Farm and Ranch, @ 
in 1954, was editor of the southeas 
ern edition. In September, 1955, 
became editor of the Georgia Farmé 
to prepare for launching the mag 
zine in January, 1956. 


Pesticide Registrations Set 
Record in California 


SAN FRANCISCO—A record nul 
ber of pesticide products were regi 
tered in California during the fs4 
year ending June 30, 1956, accordil 
to the California Bureau of Chem 
try, and the number of deficid 
samples tested remained under 10 
There was also a record number § 
firms registered during the yea" | 

The total number of reginn 
products for the year was 11,9" | 
compared with 11,587 the prev" 
12-month period, and the number } 
firms reached 993, as compared a 
972 in 1954-55, and 858 in 1950-5! 
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“We offer the following materials 
tailored to the needs of the fertilizer 
industry: = 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular Muriate 
60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
“Chemical Muriate—99.99 KCL minimum 
Sulphate of Potash 


Telegraph, telex, phone or write 
in regard to your requirements 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales Office. . - 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales 


Southern Sales Offie 


eee First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
e... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 
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scarifier attachment quickly 
rips-up packed fertilizer 


Removing the solidly-packed fertilizer that accumulates on concrete 
runways and floors usually is a laborious pick-and-shovel job. But 


SCARIFIER ATTACHMENT 


consists of 4 husky teeth hinged on a now, the new Model HAH “PAYLOADER”, with the scarifier attach- 

Sis ment, can do the job in a fraction of the time and at very little cost. 

travels in reverse — do not interfere with For example, at this fertilizer plant the Model HAH cleaned up an 

normal bucket operation .. . are quickly area in 30 minutes that formerly required 100 hours of hard, manual 

seneRENS. labor . . . much to the amazement and gratification of the plant man- 
agement. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
970 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


Send data on “PAYLOADER’” tractor-shovels 


0 Model HA (18 cu. ft.) and HAH (1 cu. yd.) 
0) Larger models up to 21% cu. yd. 


Name 


Title 


This is another example of how you get more and better performance 
from a “PAYLOADER’”. Standard operating features of the new, 1 
cu. yd. Model HAH “PAYLOADER?” include: 45° bucket roll-back 
at ground level; hydraulic load-shock-absorber; power-transfer differ- 
ential; powerful breakout digging action; power-steering and hydrau- 
lic brakes. Ask your “PAYLOADER?” Distributor to demonstrate 
what a Model HAH or other sizes will do for you. See him, or write us. 


PAYLOADE 


Company 
Street 


i THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. FA 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


City State 
81 
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have been relied on for insect con- many chinch bugs, particularly in 


trol are generally high enough to | north Missouri, are reported. 
INSECT AND PLANT DISE ASE NOTES warrant protective measures. In the northern part of Misouc, 


Generally first brood codling moth many English grain aphids are on 


i it varies from orchard to orchard injury continues to be light. Peak ac- the heads of wheat. Some fields have 
nores Watch depending upon how thorough and | tvity for first brood moths is past | 4 lot of aphids, but not any that 
M ssachusetts how frequent the grower applied pro- but protection from late first brood would justify spraying. An average 

a MASS.—(June 14)— | tective sprays during the early sea- | Worms is still needed. A few orchards | (¢ spout 20 to 25 aphids per head 
sgsonanbete late last week dis- | son. Some growers are almost free of — moderate worm injury at this | over the field justifies spraying. As 
ered most of the apple scab | scab in their orchards. wy the grain gets into heavy dough 
ar 


.. the old leaves on the Populations of both European red _Lesser pear tree borer injury was | stages, even more will be needed to 
a ipe spores are still | and two spotted spider mite are in- higher than average during 1956. cause appreciable damage. 
ound. A few MP idered not to be : a aah : ; Adults of this borer began emerging Hornflies are building up rapidly.— 
t but this is cons SS mes coomene.:'ty..date no infestations | in the vicinity of Vincennes about Stirling Kyd and George W. Thomas 
concern to growers up OF have been observed where mites were June 1.—D. W. Hamilton. 8 
raying regularly. The bul heavy enough to injure foliage but 
otectant fungicide is iy ner an increase in the average number Rains Cut Hoppers CROP VALUE UP 
ce care of any possible =e ned f of eggs and nymphs per leaf where ef STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — The 
» main concern is to keep any leat | 4 miticide program has not been ap- In Missouri Areas farm value of all crops produced in 


ab, especially 1n the tops of Lied plied indicates that populations will COLUMBIA, MO.—The heavy New Mexico last year was over $97 
es, from spreading to new gro : likely increase rapidly during the rains have reduced hopper numbers million, a gain of almost $11 million 
id to enlarging apples during Be next two weeks. Two spotted mite in some localities, but in other areas, over 1955. Cotton ranked first in farm 
riods. Including a protectant rel populations have started to build-up there are still enough to be a threat. th Lint valued at $53.9 mil- 
ide at half strength in the insect | in the lower centers of trees near As soon as grassland and waste | WOr'?- ee erg ton 

rays is suggested. — oe the trunk and will soon spread to | land vegetation begins to dry and | lion, cottonseed at $8.3 million. Hay 
Apple powdery mildew has 1 | other parts of the trees. Populations | toughen, hoppers will move into was second at $14.4 million and sor- 
ind in another orchard in Mas- | of mites in the few peach orchards crops, it is expected. ghum grain third at slightly over $4 
chusetts. It is on the new terminal | where DDT-Dieldrin spray schedules In spite of the wet weather, a good million. 


owth of Baldwin. Pruning out of 
fected terminals where possible 
d spraying with sulfur, karathane, 
mildex is suggested. 
The codling moth ae not reached 
itical stage as yet. 
“is green apple aphid is building 
) in some orchards. The smooth, 
ddish swellings caused by the grape 
mato gall maker are beginning to 
bpear on shoots and leaves of grape 
nes. Sweet corn growers have been 
ged to begin corn borer control.— 
J. Gilgut and O. C. Roberts. 


orn Borer Moth 
ogresses in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—The corn borer 
oth emergence is complete in south- 
n Illinois, and 50 to 75% of the 
oths have emerged in south-central 
inois. No borer problems on field 
brn are anticipated in these areas. 


In central Illinois pupation is 
pbout complete, and 25 to 35% of 
he moths have emerged. Peak 
egg-laying will occur in one to two 
eeks, 


In northern Illinois pupation varies 
om 75 to 100%, and emergence of 
boths from 10 to 25%. In two to 
ree weeks peak egg-laying will be 
pking place, 

It is possible that corn borer egg- 
ying will be concentrated in only 
€ most advanced fields. If so, treat- 
ent will benefit not only the indivi- 
al farmer, but possibly the entire Facts about 
bmmunity. This may be the oppor- 


... Another Significant 
nity to further drastically reduce GUTHION 


brn borer numbers, : C G O 
Armyworm moths are still quite GUTHION provides extremel Hi E MA R Contri b utio n 


: effective control of cotton bo 
undant in central and northern | weevil, including hard-to-kill 


linois. Heavy flight was observed in | strains, as well as many other 

rthern Illinois this past week. The | cotton insect pests. to Better Ag ricultu re 
portance of this moth flight is not e ees 

own, but in northern Illinois, for | Tested commercially for one 

© next two weeks, grass and grain | full cotton season in the Miss- 


elds with i issippi and Louisiana Deltas, 3 
pints of foliage are | GUTHION consistently The introduction of GUTHION hy. Chamagso Corporation 


proved more effective than marks an important milestone in the development of agricultural 
have been chemicals. Invented by Farbenfabriken Bayer, a parent company 
not roughout the state, but | resistant boll weevil. All fields of Chemagro, GUTHION exhibits startlingly effective control of 


alps in concentrations that | treated with GUTHION gave cotton boll weevil—including resistant strains—and of all other 
require control, higher important cotton insect pests. 

A few cornfields have been t paper were reer a ile its initial usage will be directed against cotton insects, 

of i GUTHION appears to control many important insects attacking 

few areas of thin spots of apples, pears, peaches and apricots. 

pve Hone. by chinch bug adults | GUTHION has a prolonged GUTHION is one of several new Chemagro products san Neem 


Kely to hace wed: The section most | residual action, so it does not _ unique and outstanding promise in the field of agricultur 
ve 


: infestations is north- | havetobeapplied asfrequently hemicals. These include a defoliant, a fungicide and a spray for 

stern Tino . ue chemicals. These include a defo a fungi spray for 

pedal in and around agg the control of livestock pests—each nearing commercial intro- 

e&—H, Pp. Petty and LaSalle coun- | )2r season, fower application duction and each significantly superior to any other similar 

cost, less mechanical damage product on the market today. These products will be marketed 

Pple Scab Hits 4 in accordance with Chemagro policies designed to assure a fair 
ons, and lowe: 
diana Orchards | cost per bale of harvested cotton. profit to the trade. - 


VINCENNES, IND. 


—In n 
ne drop has not re general 


appl Teduced the size 
© crop in Indiana. How- For more MAG RO RP RA 
Fe prevale s of a heavy June drop on new Cl . 
Prevalent throughout 4 
ate: chure entitled, “‘Four 
at Several indicate Revolutionary Chemicals 


lana are heen ards in northern In- for Agriculture.” 


avily infected with 
© per scab. 437 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
ab the total crop with 


readily estimated as . SOUTHERN OFFICES IN MEMPHIS, DALLAS AND ORLANDO, FLA. 
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| | | | | 
4 | | 
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NPFI PANEL: HOW BIG A MARKET? 


(Continued from page 1) 


tions. 


that 


lion in non-real estate debt, and less 
than $5 billion in all other obliga- 


“Greatest proof of their ability to 
buy your product, or the product of 
any other industry, is the fact that 
their equity in 
what they own to- 
day also is the 
highest on record, 
standing at $151,- Him 
300,000,000. Can 
the rural banks of ©@ 
this country make © 
loans for the pur. 
chase of fertilize 
on the basis of 


sheet? The an- 
swer is a resound- 
ing Yes. Can the 
extension agents, the agricultural 
colleges, the vocational agriculture 


balance 


0. E. Anderson 


market.” 


instructors, the soil conservationists 
and everyone else interested in more 
efficient production of farm goods 
use this financial statement as the 
basis for intensifying their education- 
al programs for greater plant food 
usage? Here again the answer is a 
definite Yes. 

“Can the fertilizer industry, from 
the supplier of raw material through 
the manufacturer, the jobber and the 
retailer, use this agricultural balance 
sheet as a foundation for the great- 
est merchandising program this in- 
dustry has ever known? Again, the 
answer is, ‘How can we doubt it?’ 


“We have a reluctant customer, 
but he is a customer with a terrific 
credit potential. I, for one, believe 
he can be persuaded to enter the 


Dr. York said that the fertilizer 
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industry “can play a vital role in 
showing the farmer the advantages 
of using fertilizers to attain more 
efficient levels of crop production.” 
“The job (of the fertilizer indus- 
try) is two-fold—to encourage and 
promote research aimed at develop- 
ing know-how in fertilizer usage—in- 
formation on the 
"= correct levels of 
| fertilizer needed 
|. for most efficient 
production” Dr. 
York said. “His- 
torically such re- 
search has paved 
the way for in- 
creased fertilizer 
usage. Then, there 
is the real task of 
getting the infor- 
mation to the 
farmer so that he 
can see the benefits and will be will- 
ing to adopt these improved ferti- 
lizer practices.” Dr. York said that 
“the fertilizer industry and particu- 
larly the National Plant Food Insti- 
tue can play a very vital role in help- 
ing to speed up the development and 
acceptance of improved farm prac- 
tices leading to an even greater ex- 
pansion in the fertilizer market than 
would be possible otherwise.” 
Emphasizing “the opportunities for 
increasing fertilizer usage” he cited 
estimates by representatives of the 
various agricultural colleges of in- 
creased amounts of fertilizers needed 
by the farmers in their respective 
areas. He pointed out that “these 
estimates range from an increase of 
50% to 300%—or even as much as 
1,000% increase in plant food usage 
in some states.” 


He said that “two major fac- 
tors which, in my opinion, will de- 
termine, to a large extent, the size 
of the fertilizer market in the years 
ahead” are (1) the demand for 
agricultural products and (2) the 
know-how and the desire of the 
farmer to produce those products 
more efficiently. 


Relating the demand for farm 
products to an increasing popula- 
tion, Dr. York said that “when we 
take into consideration the fact that 
during the past few years we have 
been producing more of certain com- 
modities than we need, it would ap- 
pear that requirements for agricul- 
tural products will be about % high- 
er in 1975 than current levels of 
production.” 

“In much of the country a defi- 
ciency of plant food is a principal 
factor limiting higher yields. We ob- 
viously have a great opportunity to 
increase production through proper 
fertilizer usage. I might even go one 
step further and say that increased 
production will, to a large measure, 
be dependent upon increased ferti- 
lizer usage.” He added that “ex- 
panded efforts in research and ed- 
ucation could do much to speed up 
this rate of (fertilizer) increase.” 

Dr. York concluded that “in the 
light of the expected expansion in 
the need for farm products in the 
years ahead, the National Plant Food 
Institute has a wonderful opportuni- 
ty to help show our farmers how to 
meet these needs more efficiently 
through increased fertilizer usage.” 


Wilbur Renk, farmer from Sun 
Prairie, Wis., said that he “found 
fertilizer one of our great assets” on 
the 2,500-acre Renk farm. 


“As our population increases there 
will be an increased use of ferti- 
lizer,” Mr. Renk said. “But it will 
all be tied up to our farming eco- 
nomy. A hard-up farmer is not a 
generous buyer of fertilizer. So I be- 
lieve you are just as interested as I 
am in the economic welfare of the 
farmer. Fertilizer helps us produce 
more and more economically. But let 
us all realize that we need to find 
new uses for crops as well as pack- 
ages to better merchandise farm 
products. As the market expands 
farmers will buy many tons of fer- 
tilizer next year and in the years to 
come. 

“We try to run an economic opera- 


E. T. York, Jr. 


tion. We set up goals we’; like ¢ 
meet, and fertilize to meet them, 
Our Zoals are: 

bu. corn crops 49 
bu. oat crops ¢ 


land has Only 
Many nutrients ; 
the soil. One 
two big crops wig 
bankrupt the 
So if big crops ang 
to be Produced 
something must hg 
added. You can¥ 
expect to plant corn on a hardwooj 
floor and get a crop. There must be 
something under it. Each year all of 


Wilbur Renk 


our land is tested and a fertijiz “O 
prescription written to attain oimm fear 
goal. We have a 55-acre field of confi they 
that has yielded 172.8 bu. per acrimm mont 
in 1954; 182.9 in 1955; and 1678 jl inde 


1956. This field held its fertility wi and 
large amounts of fertilizer. : 

“Our cost of production was 534 
bu. on the above field. and 


“All of the small grain we raise 
is used for seed. Normally, it takes 
200 Ib. of fertilizer for a grain 
field. This fertilizer costs $6, ang 
the average return is $10.40—, 
profit of $4.40 per acre. 


“Fertilizing for grain makes thd 
straw stiffer, makes the kerne 
plumper and makes the grain ripenillmaize 
more evenly. So this is a hidden ad his 
vantage that doesn’t show in the only 
grain bin. 

“All of our pastures and hay fields ond: 
are fertilized, both to get a bette hack 
crop, and to balance the grass fo eed 
our livestock. The cattle will pick up 
phosphate, calcium, and other min 
erals out of the soil, and thus no 
need sO many minerals in thei 
feed.” 

Prof. Nance predicted that “the 
increase in the use of fertilizer i 
the next decade will be 2 or 3 time 
as rapid as it was in the last 10 
years. He said that the plant food 
industry is a “rapidly expanding 
business—that sales are increasing 
8% per year,” adding that “this is 
a remarkable growth for any estab 
lished industry, and is ordinarily at 
tained only in new ventures—such as 
air conditioning, television, etc—i 
their first few years. 

“For example, even though this i 
considered an age of steel, petroleu 
and industrial expansion, steel and 
petroleum production increased only 
45% from 1945 to 1955 and industria 
production only 28%. But plant food 
production increased 120%.” 

He emphasized that “the plant food 
industry has a growth potential muc 
greater than that for any industry 4 
know—either established or new. 

“The profitableness of using fertl 
lizer has been established and de post 
monstrated for as long as I can re who 


is in 


member, which 
for more than his 
half century,” poi; 
added. “This 
been called to thal ter. 
attention of ever A 
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Gordon B. Nance 
Let us consider the returns 0M er the 
popular investments. At ate for 
prices, investments in Genera! Mo 7 Ch 
pays 5.1%, in United States Stee ed 


45%, in Standard Oil of New Jersey 
3.9%, in General Electric 3.7% and 
in Du Pont 3.6%. Yet, business ™® 
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returns on these to 
“compar fertilizer. The 
‘ form that suited me best 
from below-average land in the 
pere vit that was Planted to corn. 
‘as valued at a bu. The 
of plant f per acre 

st $8 Pin additional $6 
.d 227%, and so on, and 

orth Tet $40 worth per acre 


had to use 
ee the returns on the last addi- 
p ” 


jon declined to 
prof. Nance said “several reasons 
ave been advanced as to way Se 

ontinue to buy so little fertilizer 
ihe it pays so well,” and added that 
none of these are satisfactory to me. 


«one is the risk involved—they 
fear a bad weather year in which 
they will not get their fertilizer 
money back. If this is true, it is 
indeed strange that they raise, buy 
and feed cattle and sheep, which 
on the average returns $1.24 for 
each dollar’s worth of feed used, 
and in one year in five does not 


even pay all of that dollar back. 
lise Also, if they have & bad cattle or 
kes sheep year, their loss is irretriev- 
‘ain able—the money is gone. But if a 
and ME drouth prevents fertilizer from pay- 
— ing out one year, most of it is 


available for the next year’s crop. 


“A second reason advanced is that 
ack of money and credit limits fer- 
ilizer sales. I’m not impressed with 
his either. Farmers’ liabilities are 
only 11% of their total assets, and 
less than their liquid assets—money, 
bonds, etc. Of course, some farmers 
hack the money or credit to buy the 
eeded plant foods, but the number 
is indeed small. 

“Some time ago I asked a country 
anker, whose patrons are mostly 
farmers, the percentage of his farmer 
Byatrons that he would not be willing 
to lend all the money they needed 
for full fertilization of all their crops. 
He said he would refuse such loans to 
less than 1% of his farmer patrons. 
I'm morally certain that if the farm- 
ers that have the required cash or 
credit bought all fertilizer they could 
use profitably, they would buy 5 or 
6 times as much plant food as is now 
produced.” 


Prof. Nance pointed out that “an- 
other possible reason for the small 
use of fertilizer may be the lack of 
salesmanship used.” 
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Richard F. Steel in New 
Borax & Chemical Post 


LOS ANGELES—Richard F. Steel 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the United States Borax 


t food 
muc 


Chemical Corp., it has been an- 
all nounced by James M. Gerstley, presi- 
bag: dent. The position is a newly-created 


post in the organization. Mr. Steel, 
who was former secretary and treas- 
urer of the corporation, takes over 
his new duties immediately. The ap- 
Polntment also makes him an officer 
of the corporation, whose headquar- 
ters are in Los Angeles. 
A 1937 graduate of UCLA, Mr. 
Steel joined the Pacifie Coast Borax 
“ the predecessor to the present 
in 1946 as ansistant 
ager in charge of taxes and in- 
urance. The following year he was 
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named assistant controller and in 
he was promoted to the position 
year, when the 
~0ast Borax Co, merged with 
‘wd United States Potash eo to 
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1 Corp., Mr. Steel was elect- 
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Dow President Stresses 
Responsibility for Wise 
Use of Capital, Earnings 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W.VA. — Progressive and farsighted 
use of capital and earnings is a prime 
responsibility of industrial manage- 
ment that is at once economic and 
social, Dr. Leland I. Doan, president 
of the Dow Chemical Co., told mem- 
bers of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn. attending the group’s 85th an- 
nual meeting here. 

Industry, through the millions 
spent on research, has been responsi- 
ble for most of the physical progress 
of our civilization, Dr. Doan de- 
clared, and added the opinion that 
the fruits of atomic energy would be 
brought to the public only by indus- 
trial management “pouring heaven 
«nows how many millions into this 
new area of exploration.” 
Acknowledging that many research 
projects never pay off, the speaker 
said the “net result of the system 


benefits everyone—the owners, the 
employees, the consumers.” In con- 
trast, he noted, many segments of 
foreign industry have been reluctant 
to compete freely and to accept a 
responsibility for progress, with the 
result that “the foreign consumer 
lags behind us in standard of living.” 


Referring to a “preoccupation” of 
modern management with “social 
consciousness,” Dr. Doan sounded a 
note of warning that the means 
should not be allowed to become an 
end it itself. ‘The desire to live right 
is laudable,” he declared, “but to 
make it meaningful we must also 
have the ability. I would like us to 
keep firmly in mind that in the final 
analysis we can serve the public in- 
terest only if we first adhere to our 
basic economic responsibilities.” 


He listed protection of investment 
and profitable operation as primary 
economic responsibilities and “the 
simple and perfectly honorable pur- 
pose underlying any economic en- 
deavor. Incentives for new venture 


capital have been declining steadily,” 


i 
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he said, “and the survival of capital- 
ism as we know it depends upon 
making individual investment in the 
corporate entity worthwhile.” 
Commenting briefly on govern- 
mental tax policies with regard to 
depreciation of facilities, Dr. Doan 
declined to offer a solution but sug- 
gested business has been treated as 
though it were operating in a static 
economy—‘“as though the purchasing 
power of the dollar was constant 
whether in 1910 or 1930 or 1960. It 
seems to me,” he added, “that we 
are going to have to take a realistic 
look at our tax structures and de- 
preciation practices, and make ap- 
propriate adjustments to assure busi- 
ness and industry the capital needs 
for future growth and progress.” 


WISCONSIN TOUR 
MADISON, WIS.—A tour of ferti- 
lizer demonstration plots in Wiscon- 
sin will be held June 18 by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, John T. Mur- 
dock and C. J. Chapman, extension 
soils specialists, have announced. 
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Good Farming Practices, Low Production 


Costs Bring Success in Cotton Program 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—Good 
farming practices, coupled with low 
cost of production, produced success 
for seven state winners in last sea- 
son’s Efficient Cotton Production 
Program for Future Farmers of 
America. 

Yields ranged from 1,212 Ib. of lint 
per acre in the Mississippi Delta to 
217 lb. in Oklahoma dryland farming. 
However, yield was only an indirect 
factor in the selection of winners, 
according to O. V. Clark of Missis- 
sippi State College, chairman of the 
Cotton Education Committee of 
Vocational Agriculture in the South. 

“Boys were rated on how well they 
applied the latest production prac- 
tices learned in the classroom and on 
efficiency of production,” he said. 

Each state winner will receive an 
all-expense paid trip to the national 


FFA convention in Kansas City this 
fall from the American Potash In- 
stitute, sponsor of the program. 


Top yield was produced by Bob 
Hitch, junior at West Tallahatchie 
High School, Tallahatchie County, 
Miss. He made 3,637 Ib. of lint on 
three acres of delta loam soil. He 
applied 100 Ib. of nitrogen, 96 Ib. 
of phosphoric acid and 60 Ib. of po- 
tash. He poisoned for boll weevils, 
bollworms, thrips and red spiders. 
By doing all the work himself, he 
realized a profit of $1,066.76. His 
teacher is C. T. Seale. 


In spite of a yield of 1,520 lb. of 
lint on seven acres, Earl Ray Wil- 
liams, senior at Granite High School, 
Greer County, Okla., managed to 


45% NITROGEN 


Your order for VITREA means fast, dependable service on 
premium quality nitrogen . . . backed by a hard hitting, ““farm- 
geared” advertising program that helps pave the way to bigger 


sales for you. 


JOHN DEERE NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Let a qualified JOHN DEERE technical representative show you 
how to save money and at the same time improve the physical 
condition of your fertilizer by using JOHN DEERE Urea- 
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PRYOR, OKLAHOMA PHONE 4000 
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produce it for about 14¢ per pound. 
Jess Banks is his teacher. 

Darrell Oswald, junior at Gilbert 
High School, Lexington County, S.C., 
produced 1,209 lb. of lint on one acre. 
He prepared his land with a tractor 
but planted, fertilized and cultivated 
with mule power. He used 61 Ib. of 
nitrogen, 70 lb. of phosphoric acid 
and 92 lb. of potash at planting and 
side dressed with nitrogen and po- 
tash. He poisoned nine times. The 
teacher is L. L. Lewis. 


A sophomore at Byars-Hall High 
Schocl, Tipton County, Tenn., Wayne 
Watkins made 571 Ib. of lint on one 
acre. At planting he fertilized with 
180 Ib. of nitrogen, 100 lb. of phos- 
phoric acid and 60 Ib. of potash. His 
cotton classed strict middling 1 1/16- 
inch and brought a premium. His 
teacher is Ralph Moffatt. 

A one-acre project produced 910 
Ib. of lint for Haywood McDonald, 
junior at Cochran High School, 
Bleckley County, Ga. He used 400 Ib. 
of 4-12-12 at planting and side dress- 
ed with 200 Ib. of nitrate of soda 
and 200 lb. of 60% muriate of po- 
tash. He poisoned 14 times for boll 
weevils, bollworms, flea hoppers and 
aphids. Fred Webster is his teacher. 


Tommy Kennett, sophomore at 
Leechville High School, Mississippi 
County, Ark., made 3,055 Ib. of lint 
“on four acres. To land on which 
vetch had been turned under for 
three years, he applied 120 lb. of 
ammonium nitrate and 200 lb. of 
60% muriate of potash at planting. 
He defoliated with monosodium cy- 
anamide by airplane and harvested 
with a mechanical picker. The teach- 
er is Arnold Watkins. 


Charlie Chamblee, senior at J. B. 
Pennington High School, Blount 
County, Ala., produced 1,078 Ib. of 
lint on one acre. He used 600 Ib. of 
6-8-8 at planting on 36-inch rows. He 
checked for insects 13 times but had 
to poison only three times. Although 
he hired $78.50 worth of labor, he 


ville, Okla.; A. W. Mohr, Californig 


still made a profit of $2 
teacher is J. J. Lewis. 4.45, i 
Dr. J. Fielding Reed, he 
American Potash Institut 
east office says, “There’s no do 
about it—these boys are doing - 
job of producing cotton and doin 7 
with scientific methods that will 
off year after year.” " 
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Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk Vv 
Sidney Ellis, Commercial] Solvent 
Corp., New York, N.Y.; Robert U 
Haslanger, Escambia Chemica] Cor 
New York, N.Y.; Stanley Leam, 
Phillips Petroleum Corp., Bartle 


Spray-Chemical Corp. Richmong 
Cal.; W. T. Steele, Cooperative Por 
tilizer Service, Inc., Richmond, Va 
James E. Totman, Summers For 
lizer Co., Baltimore; Thomas M 
Ware, International Minerals 4 
Chemical Corp., Chicago. 


in local paper - 


The Farmer’s Best Defense Against Blight 


Coo perative advertising program 


Backing of national advertising no 
ning in 23 leading agricultural publicatic 


Free booklets on blight control to 
- give your farmers 


matches to give away to your far 


CHEMICAL INSECTICIDE CORP. 


129 Montague Street * Brooklyn 1, New York 


D. H. Banks, Sr., Banks Fertilized right, 
Co., St. Matthews, S.C., was elected he se 
to the board to fill the unexpired edge 
term of George W. Gage, Andersonilll Knov 
S.C., expiring in 1958, and Joh his ¢ 
Christian, Monsanto Chemical (yp. 

St. Louis, was elected to fill the ni 
expired term of A. Frank Reed, of | 

the same company. Fic 
Merger Announced Inc 

NEW YORK—New York Quining Me 
& Chemical Works, a wholly-owned “on 
subsidiary, has been merged into § recol 
B. Penick & Co. Henceforth NYQ com! 
will be officially New York Quiningi pet | 
& Chemical Works, division of S. B tion 
Penick & Co. O1 

As this change is intended only tdgggg dent 
simplify internal corporate structuregamm Mich 
no change in operations is 
plated. forn 
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FERTILIZER DEALER SAYS 


Va, 
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Tt U n’t need to be lo- 
A merchant does 
a vated in a large town to sell farm 


Wayne George of Round- 


icals, 
— has learned. During the 


iT tles, 


Texas, 
few years, his Wayne George 
, Fer Flevator has developed a_ thriving 
| Va farm chemical business. 
Ferti Mr, George says that to meet com- 


s M 


petition from the nearby towns, he 
ls 


sive farmers just a little extra 
Soares Not only must the price be 
right, but he must know the products 
he sells and have an intimate knowl- 
edge of crops and farming conditions. 
Knowing the financial conditions of 
his customers helps him in working ' 
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Case Histories Build Sales 


out a chemical program for them, he 
says. 


The biggest selling aid, Mr. 
George says, is visiting farmers 
regularly, helping supervise test 
plots, and then keeping accurate 
records on cultivation and yields. 
On some of those farms he has a 
complete case history. This helps 
out considerably when a farmer 
comes to the store seeking informa- 
tion on fertilizers. 


For instance, if the farmer asks 
about fertilizing corn, Mr. George will 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Florida Dealers Explain Methods of 


increasing Garden Supply Business 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Lyons H. 
Williams, outgoing president of the 
Florida Seedsmen’s Assn., strongly 
recommended the appointment of a 
committee to develop the garden and 
pet supply activities of the associa- 
tion at the group’s recent meeting. 

One of the newly elected vice presi- 
dents of the group is Frank Mc- 
Michael, Crenshaw McMichael Seed 
Co., Tampa, Fla. Mr. McMichael, who 
formerly served as chairman of a 
committee to study garden and pet 
supply stores, said: 

“The trend is definitely toward 
more garden supply business by 
seed stores, Since World War II 
we have reversed our Own opera- 
tions from the time when seeds 
were our principal business and 
garden supplies a side line, until 
now when garden supplies are our 
principal business.” 

A featured speaker on the program 
was Claxton Mayo, Mayo Seed Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. Mayo told of 
garden supply operations in their 
three stores at Knoxville. Their first 
store was built in the downtown area 
in 1920. Since then they have added 
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Suse two large suburban stores, and Mr. 
Mayo said that the suburban outlets 
are much more profitable and better 

- Suited for today’s garden supply op- 


erations, 


Disadvantages cited for down- 
town locations were unattractive 
Surroundings, customer inconveni- 
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Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
: hits aids to tell members of 
methods bi Seedsmen’s Assn. of 
S his firm has used to expand 
Supply business. Primary 

n Cons 
are, rations, as listed on the chart, 
of on ee center; near a lot 
homes wi: preferably new 
a 8 Which have an adequate water 


Claxton Mayo, 


"PPIY; and adequate free parking. 


ence, and expensive delivery ser- 
vice, Operating costs of downtown 
businesses were said to be higher 
per square foot of floor space, with 
sales volume less per customer. 


“The suburban shopper,” said Mr. 
Mayo, “usually drives her own car 
and can take any amount of mer- 
chandise, seldom asking for delivery 
service; whereas the downtown shop- 
per doesn’t want to carry merchan- 
dise, and deliveries cause sharp in- 
creases in operating expenses.” 

Admitting that garden supply deal- 
ers are faced with strong competition 
from attractive big department stores 
which frequently get into the field of 
bulbs, rose bushes, mowers and other 
gardening equipment, Mr. Mayo sug- 
gested that garden supply stores 
counteract by increasing their advert- 
ising program. “In this day and age,” 
he said, “the smart merchandiser 
makes people want his products. It 
applies to TV sets, motor boats, auto- 
mobiles, and we should make it apply 
to the garden supply trade. We 
should try to sell the idea that gar- 
dening is fun and gives one a proud 
and smart feeling.” 


Other suggestions by Mr. Mayo 
included means of achieving a more 
rounded year round volume instead 
of having only peak sales in the 


(Continued on page 12) 


Community Sprayer 
Boosts Weed Control Work 


GAFFNEY, S.C.—A cluster-nozzle 
spray, mounted on a trailer, has re- 
sulted in an intensified program of 
weed control in grain and pastures in 
Cherokee County, South Carolina, re- 
ports T. B. Lee, county extension 
agent. The rig was purchased last 
winter by the County Agricultural 
Committee and has been used exten- 
sively this spring. 

Spraying has helped clean grain 
and pastures of bitterweed, thistle, 
wild onion and dock. Cherokee Coun- 
ty farmers use the equipment on a 
“community-ownership” basis. 


HORTICULTURIST NAMED 

CLEMSON, S.C.—Dr. W. L. Ogle 
has been named a member of the hor- 
ticulture faculty at Clemson College. 
A native of Tennessee, Dr. Ogle stu- 
died at the University of Tennessee 
and received his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Before coming 
to Clemson, he taught at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island. Dr. Ogle is a 
truck crop specialist. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


Dealers cannot escape the economic fact that their accounts 
receivable must remain in a proper relationship with their capital and 
volume of business or they will face financial difficulties. 

The credit business of farm supply dealers is certainly not dimi- 
nishing. Credit is with us to stay. It can be an effective business build- 
ing service if it is kept under control. What is most disturbing today 
is that some dealers are finding that credit customers whom they con- 
sidered “excellent pay” customers are now sometimes overdue in their 
payments. In other words, there are more “slow pay” customers today 


than there were up to 1954. 


A number of reasons seem to account for this fact: Increased 
costs of farm supplies; seasonal nature of the farm income; decline 


in farm income; drouth, and other 
factors. 

The retail dealer has to assume the 
main burden of working out the prob- 
lem, 


Some dealers have gone to a 
strictly 30-day credit limit and 
others have gone to an entire cash 
operation to work out a solution. 
Unfortunately, too many dealers 


Florida Citrus Yields 
More Than Double 
Those of 25 Years Ago 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Number of 
boxes of oranges and grapefruit har- 
vested per acre in Florida has more 
than doubled, a 25-year study by the 
Florida Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice and Experiment Stations shows. 


Zach Savage, station economist, 
says that less than 200 boxes per acre 
were picked before 1942. Since then, 
average harvests ranged from 224 
boxes in 1944-45, when a hurricane 
damaged the crop, to 447 in 1953-54. 

Since 1931, the Florida Experiment 
Stations and Extension Service have 
cooperated with growers in conduct- 
ing a citrus costs and returns study. 
It includes an average of 243 groves. 


For the 23 seasons grapefruit trees 
constituted 31% of the groves over 
10 years old. The average age of 
groves in 1953-54 was 30 years, or 
two years older than in 1950-51 and 
13 years older than in 1933-34. 


Reasons for the increase in num- 
ber of boxes harvested per acre: in- 
crease in average size of trees, better 
fertilization, larger proportion of 
fruit harvested because of good 
prices, and development of fruit pro- 
cessing. 


Ant Control Explained 
At South Carolina Meetings 


CLEMSON, S.C.—The latest infor- 
mation on ants and their control is 
being presented in community home 
demonstrations and other farm 
meetings by members of the South 
Carolina extension service. 

A booklet describing the species of 
ants found in the state has been 
made available through county 
agents, and additional information is 
being disseminated through farm 
radio announcements, newspaper arti- 
cles and television programs. 

The programs at the meetings in- 
clude demonstrations in the use of 
insecticides by county agents and rep- 
resentatives of commercial firms 
which manufacture or sell the ant- 
control equipment and materials. 


have not taken the time to develop 
policies and practices which would 
effectively cope with the mounting 
credit problem. 


10% Increase 
Reported 


In one survey of more than 80 re- 
tail outlets it was found that ac- 
counts receivable or sales still ‘on 
the books” had increased from 6% 
in 1950 to nearly 10% in recent years. 
The proportion of total assets in ac- 
counts receivable increased consider- 
ably—from 11.3% in 1950 to 17.3% 
several years later. In 1950, about 
45% of the accounts were less than 
30 days old, but in a few years 63% 
of the accounts were 30 days or more 
old. 

In the same survey it was found 
that “more than one year” uncol- 
lected accounts increased 2% since 
1950, the “2-month to 1-year” ac- 
counts increased 7%; the 30 to 60 day 
accounts remained at relatively the 
same percentage while the “under 30 
days” accounts dropped 8%. 

During this same period, total sales 
rose only 12% while accounts re- 
ceivable were rising 68%. 

The study also showed that in 1950 
credit sales ranged from 32 to 66% 
of total sales but a few years later 
they ranged from 39 to 88% of total 
sales of the various retail outlets. 


What to Do 


A number of successful operators 
have from time to time expressed 
their views on correcting the credit 
situation. Chief among their sugges- 
tions is for the dealer to establish a 
realistic and sound credit policy and 
to stick to it without exception. 


It is recommended that once the 
policy is established, it should be 
followed through on extension of 
credit—if that is provided—and to 
follow through on collections, For- 
mal application for credit should be 
required and the credit policy 
should be discussed between the 
dealer and buyer so that there can 
be no misunderstanding. Farmers 
should be encouraged to use the 
existing credit agencies, such as 
banks, credit unions and other 
credit agencies since these are set 
up to do money lending, unlike the 
dealer, 


Lastly, dealers must recognize and 
allocate the costs of credit by defin- 
ing credit as a service and setting a 
price on it. This may be emphasized 
by allowing a discount for cash or 
making a charge for credit. 
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What’s New... 


In Produets, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (8) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 5719—Dise Feeder 


A new series of MECO SRV vari- 
able speed disc feeders, designed 
especially for batching or proportion- 
ing of crushed or ground dry ma- 
terial such as chemicals and addi- 
tives, has been announced by the 
Manufacturers Equipment Co. The 
rate of discharge on the feeders is 
said to be accurately controlled and 
can be varied during operation with 
a hand wheel adjustment. Several 
sizes are available. The smallest unit 
has a constant feed range from a 
light trickle up to 2,000 pounds per 
hour. Larger models can feed up to 
80 tons per hour. Models equipped 
with paddles are available where in- 
tense bin agitation is desired. A de- 
scriptive bulletin is available. Check 
No. 5719 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


No. 5736—Bag Closing 
Machine 


A new descriptive folder outlining 


features of the automatic bag clos- 
ing machine manufactured by the 
Hamer Machine Co. is available. The 
unit is described as a fully automatic 
closer for 2-, 5-, 10- and 25-Ib. bags. 
Units are also available for 50- and 
100-lb. bag sizes. An arrangement of 
chain drives compresses the top of 


the bag and then seals it by a spe- 
cially designed wire ring and up to 
1,800 paper bags per hour can be 
closed, according to company officials. 
The models can be used in a variety 
of plant arrangements. Secure the 
folder by checking No. 5736 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 5721—Pallet 


The Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Co. reports a new development in 
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pallet manufacture with its product 
called by the trade name, “Fine- 
Sawn” pallet. The firm’s process is 
claimed to produce uniformly finished 
deckboards and stringers in fewer 
operations and with less waste than 
several other methods at less than 
usual cost. A “flocked” non-slip sur- 
face helps prevent bags and other 
items from slipping, according to the 
company. Details and prices are avail- 
able without charge. Check No. 5721 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 6588—Sulfur 
Brochure 


The Stauffer Chemical Co. has pub- 
lished a comprehensive 48-page 
brochure on sulfur. The brochure con- 
tains a description of production and 
refining techniques, statistics on the 
world’s production of sulfur, and 
notes on the various uses of the ma- 
terial. It also includes specifications 
for the several types of conventional 
and insoluble sulfurs used in industry 
and agriculture, and tabulations of 
the physical and chemical properties 
of sulfur in its different forms. A 
copy of the brochure, “Stauffer Sul- 
furs,” is available free on request. 
Check No. 6588 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 5701—Pasted 
Valve Bag 


Arkell & Smiths announces its new 
“SSS” (super side strength) multi- 
wall bag. The bag is a standard past- 
ed valve bag with a reinforcing strip 
run longitudinally along each edge to 
reinforce the sides and the valve and 
bottom corners. The manufacturer 
claims its new bag may save up to 
10% on the cost of a sewn valve bag 
and up to 5% on the cost of a stand- 
ard pasted valve bag. The company 
announcement states: “In principle, 
the ‘SSS’ bag is superior to the sewn 
structural strip bag: when a ply is 
removed from the sewn bag, the bag 
is weakened along the ends. The bag 
also is superior to the strength end 
bag, for it gives the bag reinforce- 
ment along the sides and shoulders; 
the strength end bag reinforces only 
the shoulders, and the sewing weak- 
ens the ends. For further informa- 
tion check No. 5701 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6585—Emulsifier 


A development in facilitating the 
field mixing of emulsifiable pesticide 
concentrates with liquid fertilizers 
has been announced by the Emulsol 


Chemical Corp. The ne 
Emcol H-C is an extension of E 

H-A and H-B which have bea . 
production for some time, fo; 
emulsifiable concentrates as wall 
BHC, chlordane, dieldrin, Endy; 
Heptachlor and Nemagon. The 
terial is especially recommended 4 
formulating emulsifiable Concentrats 
to be used in high potash fertijpl 
solutions. Full details are availa 
in technical bulletin No. 47 tit] 
“Formulator’s Manual for Liquid Pa 
tilizer-Liquid Pesticide Mixture 
Check No. 6585 on the coupon a 
mail it. 


No. 6587—Lime, 
Fertilizer Spreader 


Ten-ton loads of lime and fertijig 
are Claimed to spew from custg 
bodies on the International Harvest 
Company’s model VF-192 motg 
trucks at a 1%-tons-per-minute 
in soil building services provideg } 
the Cooperative Grange League Fe 
eration Exchange, Inc. to membh 
farmers in New York, New Jersd 
and northern Pennsylvania. Newed 
units of the 175-truck fleet GLF ey 


W emulsifi che 


kill 


ratio! 


ploys in this agricultural service a 
like that pictured above at Nichol 
N.Y., RF-192 tandem models. The si 
wheelers, with auxiliary transmi 
sions, spread acreage that rangq 
from flat to hilly, rough and sof 
Front truck tires have on and 0 
highway casings and the eight re 
tires have lug treads. Spreading gea 
fabricated in the GLF shops he 
was designed by the cooperative's s 
building division. Truck transmissi 
is five speed, with direct in fifth. 

auxiliary two-speed transmission pe ‘ 

mits specific range variances for ling + 
(high) and fertilizer (low). Secu Qe: 
complete details by checking No. 658 ? 
on the coupon and mailing it to Cro 4 
life. 


No. 6589—Hose Pung 
Spreaders 


A selling and renting plan f 
Linck’s liquid spreaders has been s4 
up for dealers, according to the O. § 
Linck Co., Inc. The program offe 
a line of concentrated lawn chemica 
and patented liquid spreaders, whi 
were developed under the patents 4 
the University of Tennessee, accord 
ing to Linck officials. A folder ont 
program outlines the firm’s line ¢ 
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ifie icals, a 
killer, fungicide, in- 
en fertilizer, nitrogen, iron and 
ee ent. Secure the details by 

om No 6589 on the coupon and 


n . 
eit to Croplife. 


6586—Dispenser- 


pplicator 

wry-Berg Steel ron 
engineered and tested a 
ined machine which 1s claimed 
. ense all dry chemicals through 
. of a conveyor belt arrange- 


and 


icals int 
ral tiller applicator wheels. Both 


rations are said to be accomplish- 


simultaneously, placing the chem- 
s only where needed, without loss 
m wind drift. Machines are at- 
hable to tool or cultivator bars 
unted on farm tractors and are 
ainable for band widths of 6, 8, 10, 
and 18 in. Tiller applicator units 
ipped with spray nozzle holders 
use with wettable chemicals are 
» available for band widths 4 to 18 
in increments of 2 in. Secure com- 
te details by checking No. 6586 on 
b coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


o. 6581—Liquid 
rtilizer Unit 


ndian Point Farm Supply an- 
nces the production of its new 
e-ton batch liquid fertilizer unit. 


e plant will produce 200 tons per 
y, state company officials. Their 
mouncement continues: “Ingredi- 
its are weighed in the stainless 
el tank. Potash and urea are in- 
bduced with the fiber glass cup 
pvator, All control valves for mix- 
8 Pumping to storage and loading 
Ht spray trucks are within easy 
ach of the operator at the control 
Mel. The unit can be purchased 
parately or complete with all stor- 
Be tanks, plumbing and load-out 
4 Pictured is the skid mixing 

. To secure complete details check 


0. 6581 on the coupo ay 
Croplife. pon and mail it 


to. 5710—Steel 
uildings 


Black, Sivalls 
punces a new 


Inc., an- 
Ine of “Perfection” 
piricated Steel buildings for fac- 
dri and commercial use. A 
building with panel side- 
the building is avail- 
d style variety of standard sizes 
ft ‘n regular increments up 

* width, 20 ft. in height 
‘engths. Prefabricated 
with door and window 
lled during fabrication, 
erection of the build- 


© with the building are 
doors, translucent 


roof panels, insulation, guttering, 

ventilators and louvers. Partitions, 

cranes and monorails are also avail- 

able upon special request. Secure de- 

tails by checking No. 5710 on the 

oe ge and mailing it to this publica- 
on. 


No. 6583—Rubber 
Lined Tanks 


A booklet entitled, “Corrosion Pro- 
tection for Agriculture and Industry,” 
has been published by the Gates Rub- 
ber Company Sales Division, Inc. The 
booklet provides information about 
the flexibility and uses of the com- 
pany’s rubber lined tanks, including 
the storage of nitrogen fertilizer. 
Check No. 6583 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure the booklet. 


No. 6579—Rotary 
Dryers 

Information about Standard-Hersey 
dryers for processing potash and 


other chemicals is available from the 
Standard Steel Corp. The company, 


specializing in the design and manu- 
facture of rotary dryers since 1878, 
has made rotary dryers up to 12 ft. 
in diameter for the fertilizer indus- 
try. These concurrent rotary dryers, 
with floating tires mounted on shims 
and held in place by keeper blocks, 
are typical of Standard-Hersey in- 
stallations in the potash and ferti- 
lizer industry, company spokesmen 
said. Pictured is the burner end of an 
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8-ft. diameter by 60-ft. long rotary 
dryer in operation at the potash 
refinery of the National Potash Co., 
Carlsbad, N.M. For complete details 
check No. 6579 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6580—Chlorosis 


Treatment 


Chlorosis—caused by a deficiency of 
iron in plant and tree leaves which 
often results in below-standard har- 
vest—can now be treated through the 
use of Greenz 26, an iron complex 
especially developed by the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. for use as a leaf 
spray. The firm’s announcement 
states: “When applied to foliage, 
Greenz 26 solution: (1) turns chloro- 
tic yellow leaves green; (2) restores 
vitality to iron-deficient plants; and 
(3) improves quality and quantity of 
crop from iron-deficient trees and 
plants. The product may also be used 
for soil application to potted plants 
or plants having small root volume 
close to the surface. It can be ap- 


| 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 


AMMONIUM NITRA 


AMMONIUM! NITRATE 


FOR LOW-COST NITROGEN, LION Am- 
monium Nitrate is the brand. Guaranteed 
to contain 33.5% nitrogen, LION is... 


@ Far more economical than nitrate of 
soda, which contains only 16% nitrogen. 
You get more than twice as much of the 
valuable plant food, nitrogen, in every bag 
of LION brand Ammonium Nitrate than 
you do in any bag of nitrate of soda. 


@ A better buy than 20.5% ammonium 
nitrate—limestone carriers, LION gives you 
better than 50% more nitrogen in every bag. 


FOR EASIER SPREADING, Lion Ammo- 
nium Nitrate is in pellet form. These pellets 
are specially coated to withstand caking 
... then packed in specially lined, moisture- 
resistant bags. Result: LION brand is 
guaranteed to flow freely—not for just a 


year, but until used—when you follow stor- 
age directions on the bag. 


3 EASY STEPS TO GET ALL THE 
FEEDING-POWER YOUR CROPS NEED 
1. TEST YOUR SOIL to see what kinds and 
amounts of fertilizers are needed. Your 
local farm authorities will help. 


2. ORDER WHAT YOU NEED of mixed 
fertilizer and Lion brand Ammonium Ni- 
trate from your fertilizer dealer. When you 
buy LION, you get top-quality, low-cost 
nitrogen fertilizer guaranteed to flow freely; 
guaranteed to contain 33.5% nitrogen. 


3. APPLY THE FULL AMOUNT of mixed 
fertilizer and Lion brand Ammonium Ni- 
trate soil tests indicate. Don’t skimp— 
fertilizer is the least expensive item you 
use for crop production. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY © Inorganic Chemicals Division + St. Louis 1, Mo. 


LION AMMONIU 


_ This advertisement is part ot © 
a continuing Monsanto Cam- 
| paign to help you sell LION 


AMMONIUM NITRATE. 


M NITRATE | 


*Trade-mark of Monsanto Chemical Company 


You save money with LION your fields 


LION BRAND AMMONIUM NITRATE IS MORE ECONOMICAL THAN NITRATE 
OF SODA OR AMMONIUM NITRATE-LIMESTONE CARRIERS 


GROW MORE PROFITABLY... 
Weed Killers * Brush Killers * Para- 
thion Insecticides * Meta-Green® to 
keep silage fresh * Phosphates (liquid 
and solid) * LION Sulphate of Am- 
monia * Anhydrous Ammonia, 
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plied with any type of spray rig.” 
For further information check No. 
6580 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


No. 5693—Separator 
Catalog 


A new 22-page catalog describing 
vibrating screen separators, called by 
the trade name, Sweco, has been is- 
sued by the Southwestern Engineer- 
ing Co. The equipment is used for 
the screening of many types of dry 
materials, including some used in 
grain and feed processing, and the 
chemical industry. The catalog is 
well-illustrated and is in two colors. 
Operational details are provided. 
Check No. 5693 on the coupon to se- 
cure the catalog. 


No. 6584—Soil Sample 
Bag 

A standard paper bag designed 
specifically to hold soil samples for 


chemical analysis has been developed 
by the Shellmar-Betner Flexible 


Packaging Division of Continental 
Can Co. The company states the bags 
are “clean and easy to mark” and 
“are made of sturdy bleached Kraft 
paper, lined with protective glassine 
paper.” Each bag is equipped with a 
steel tie that rolls up to further pro- 
tect the soil contents. They can be 
supplied either plain or imprinted 
with a form that lists the farmer’s 
name, bag contents and crop infor- 
mation. The bag is 3% in. wide by 
2% in. deep (front to back) by 9% 
in. tall. For complete details check 
No. 6584 on the coupon and mail it to 
Croplife. 


No. 6582—Inseet 


Resistance 


The American Cyanamid Co., phos- 
phates and nitrogen division, has 
available new literature discussing in- 
sect resistance to insecticides. Part of 
the literature is a folder entitled, 
“Malathion Insecticides, Grower’s 
Guide.” In the folder is a detailed 
spray and dust chart for Malathion 
use on fruit trees, citrus trees, vege- 


tables, field crops, ornamentals and 
greenhouse plants. The product’s use 
in fighting household insects is also 
outlined. Check No. 6582 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail it to Croplife to 
secure the literature. 


FLORIDA DEALERS 


(Continued from page 9) 


spring and very poor volume the 
rest of the year. He encouraged the 
sale of outdoor furniture and plants 
during summer months; and special 
seasonal promotions such as trees 
and ornaments during Christmas 
time; and nuts, bird cages and 
pets in the fall. 


The seedsmen were elated to learn 
during the convention that a new 
Florida seed law had been enacted 
which calls for the appointment of an 
arbitration committee to investigate 
damage suits against seedsmen by 
farmers. The seedsmen claimed that 
they seldom got justice in the courts 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Offices + 3030 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
235 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
1320 S.W. BROADWAY, PORTLAND 1, OREGON 


Producers of: BORAX * POTASH * SODA ASH * SALT CAKE * LITHIUM 
| * BROMINE * CHLORATES * PERCHLORATES * MANGANESE DIOXIDE ¢ and a 
diversified line of specialized agricultural and refrigerant chemicals. 


‘ 


| quality 


You name the row crop—and you'll find that it 
grows better, produces more, brings higher prices, when 
it is supplied with plenty of available Potash. 


Nature can go only so far in providing vitally needed 
Potash. Fast-growing, high-producing crops can easily 
exhaust the available soil supply—and then it’s up 

to you. That’s why it’s good business to be sure your 
fertilizer program includes plenty of PorasH—either in 


your mixed fertilizers or as a supplemental application. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation is a basic suppli 
PP of 
Potash. Consult your fertilizer dealer today and be sure to specify 
plenty of TRONA® Portas, the vitally needed plant food. 


214 WALTON BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


because the old law Provided no 

tection against nuisance Suits es 
were often said to be nothin 7 
than blackmail or extortion Be, 
the new law complaints will be a 
vestigated by a five-man committe 
appointed on the recommendatic, 7 
the following: Director of the Flovins 
agricultural experiment station, a 
rector of the Florida agricultural a 


tension service; president of th 

Florida Seedsmen’s Assn.; presid scar 
of the Florida Farm Bureau; and 
commissioner of agriculture. 


New officers elected for the comingiimmned th 


year were: President—Edward § 
Call, W. Atlee Burpee Co, Sani Il elo 
Fla.; first vice president—Dr, Jojy di 
Bellows, Hector Supply Co. Mian; ays 
Fla.; second vice president—Frank 
McMichael, Crenshaw McMichael 
Seed Co., Tampa, Fla.; and secretary. ag 
treasurer—Bernard Cannon, Securit 
Feed & Seed Co., Ocala, Fla. : t or! 
e Ost 
More Service, Better - 
m. 
Selling to Be Theme t one 


Of Dealer Workshop - 


ow | 

BATON ROUGE, LA.—More 
vice and better selling, from the view. h, wi 
point of both merchant and customer; stare 
will be the theme of an Agricultural 4 
Dealers’ Workshop to be held at — 
Louisiana State University June 23. oe 
28. Agricultural dealers throughout porn 
the state are being invited to attendamm ce”! 
or send their employees. Sponsorsimme hu 
will be the Louisiana Seedsmen’s 
Assn. and the LSU Agricultural Ex. 
tension Service. 

The workshop staff will be made u 
of agronomists; horticulturists; 
beef cattle and swine specialists: seed rnpil 
breeders, and fertilizer and_ insect: 
cide experts from the university an 
from business and industry through4 
out the South. Those attending will 
receive certificates certifying success- 
ful completion of the six-day short 
course. 

Discussing the purposes of th 
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workshop, Ragan Nelson, 
president of the Louisiana Seedsmen'fme 
Assn., points out that those who sell Me 


agricultural supplies, especially seed 
fertilizer and insecticide, need t 
know a lot more than just the pric 
of what they sell and how to fill out 
a sales slip. The customer often want: 
to know both what to buy and how 
to use it. For his own sake and the 
customer’s sake, the salesman needs 
to be able to give intelligent answers 
Mr. Nelson said. 

H. C. Sanders, director of the LSU 
Extension. Service, says that tha 
workshop is planned to help agricul 
tural dealers and their employee! 
with information they need to sel 
most intelligently and to be of maxi 
mum assistance to their customers 
The extension director points out thal 
most studies of where farmers £¢l 
most of their information on new ¢e 
velopments in agriculture place ag"! 
cultural dealers high on the list of 
sources. 


The workshop sessions will cover 
wide range of topics in the field of 
crop and livestock production, W! 
special emphasis on proper use of im 
proved seeds; better livestock 4? 
poultry feeding methods; approve! 
fertilization rates and methods f0 
field crops, horticultural crops 4 
pasture crops; and the use of insect 
cides, fungicides and _ herbicides ! 
crop and livestock production. Th¢ 
program will include round table dis 
cussions, demonstrations, lecture* 
several luncheons and tours of thé 
University farm for inspection ° 
greenhouses, livestock and poultr 
farms and experimental projects: 

Firms contributing personnel to th¢ 
workshop staff include America ee 
tash Institute, Corneli Seed Co. of * 
Louis, Cotton States Chemical ©°. ° 
West Monroe, La., Olin Mathie’ 
Chemical Corp. of Jackson, Miss. 
Du Pont Co., California Spray-Che™’ 
cal Corp. of Richmond, Cal., Coke’ 


ry dr 


Pedigreed Seed Co. of Memphi 
Stoneville Pedigreed Seed 
Stoneville, Miss. and the Rais 


Purina Co. of Atlanta. 
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noenfeld slipped the key 
r lock on the office and 
farm supply firm, 
d then pushed the 


scar SC 
the doo 
sroom of the 

ed the key an 


 jowed with satisfaction, as he 
ays did when he knew he was the 
one on the job every morning. It 
he him feel superior to his part- 
Pat McGillicuddy, who frequent- 
4id not come to the office until 
t or nine o'clock. Too, being early 
e Oscar feel superior to the firm’s 
employees who usually came at 
m. sharp. He would show them 
+ one boss out of two was there to 
that they went to work on time. 

Iow as Oscar stepped into the 
sermmesroom, his eyes popped wide. 
viewlEh, what is this?” he asked aloud. 
omer fill ctared at a number of small signs 
Iturallilim ¢ 4 in. high and 18 in. long, each 
dat ing a name in black on a white 
Ae kground. The signs were attached 
~~ center of the store pillars while 


ttend 
nsors e hung from the ceiling on wires. 


Men'S slowly Oscar stared at the 
1 Ex mes as he read them: “Potash 
dew ace, Phosphorus Road, Nitrogen 
dairy, enue, Anhydrous Lane, Lime 
see rmpike.” 


omprehension seeped into Oscar’s 
anally slow mind. “Ach, that Pat!” 
ough growled. “Some more of his fool- 


r will 
short 


mess. Always at night he comes 
wn here when I am home and does 
s decorating and scheming. Why 
bsn't he work nine hours every day, 
b same every day, like I do?” 


At this moment, plump, ulcerish 
2 ol lie Mason, the bookkeeper, came 
seed She Was clad in a light blue sum- 
d t ry dress which matched her eyes. 
pric ep, too, stopped and stared at the 
1 out s which named the various long 
vantsqmme CTOSS aisles in the well stocked 
how m supply store. 
1 thal Ob, how cute!” she exclaimed. 
necdsmme bet—” She broke off, seeing the 
look on Oscar’s face. 
‘Yes, it’s that crazy Pat did it,” 
LSU’? Snapped. “More of his foolish- 
thd s. He used good lumber for those 
riculqe’ 2nd lots of paint, too. Why 
ovecdaames" t he spend more time going out 
sel lecting delinquent accounts instead 
lng foolishness like this?” 
aia illie coughed discreetly. “I’ll bet 
“that other farm supply store has signs 
; gelfmmme this, Oscar. Maybe it’s a good 
deme: Every time farmers come in 
agri Py'll see some of those signs. It will 
st 0 lind them of the importance of 


tilizer. Potash Place! That sounds 
ry interesting.” 


the 
idria, 
men’s 


ver 
ug Oscar's face got red. “Ach, why 
bie dn’t he make another sign and let 

read ‘Orazy Street,’ and put it 
ht alongside his desk? That 
; fo ould be the place for it.” 


iy: Tillie snickered a little about 
hen the door from the ware- 
Peg and Red Hendrickson, 
§ the trusted employees, stood 
Stinning. “Say, Oscar, those 
oy the warehouse look mighty 
ng. It's going to be fun get- 
ertilizer in the different aisles.” 


at!” cried Oscar “ 
there, too? Himmel!” He 
0 


the door leading to the 
ana Red Hendrickson 
ed. He w i 

‘0. St00d stock-stij), 

Boulevard!” he 

Me be “Ach duLieber.” He 

“Were Stricken at two other 
Iner Schni 

). ne don't know who to give the 

ist . for the best signs,” Red 
“son said with a grin. “You 


Doing Business With 


Oscar Pat 


“SEU 


or Pat. Look, the Irish signs are 
over on this side.” 

Oscar turned to gaze where Red 
pointed and saw signs on warehouse 
aisles which read “Shillelagh Road,” 
“Killarney Drive” and “Shamrock 
Lane,” 

“I did not have anything to do with 
this foolishness!” Oscar _ snorted. 
“That’s crazy Pat. We will be the 
laughing stock of the whole coun- 
try!” 


“Oh, no,” said Red Hendrickson. 
“I'll bet the farmers will like it. It’s 
good advertising. And as for us who 
work here, it’ll be fun, too. You can 
mark every order for the proper 
street. ‘Red,’ you can say, ‘Get two 


bags of 10-10-10 for Mrs. O’Grady. 
You'll find them on Hasenpfeffer 
Street, And pick up a bag of peat 
moss from Shamrock Lane for her, 
too.’ ” 


“Mrs. O’Grady!” echoed Oscar. 
“TIrish—I’'ll bet it will be a charge ac- 
count and we won’t collect for 120 
days. We like cash business.” 

The door from the office opened 
and a tall man in a blue suit, carrying 
a camera and flash attachment came 
in. He was Bill Lamers, the photo- 
grapher for the local newspaper. 

“Oh, Oscar!” he said cheerfully. 
“Where’s Pat? I want to get a 
picture of you fellows standing with 
these signs. You can pose by the 
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Gemutlichkeit Blvd. sign and Pat 
maybe can stand by the Shillelagh 
Road sign.” 

“I will not!” Oscar thundered. “I 
never heard of such crazy stuff be- 
fore. This is a fertilizer store, not a 
department store.” 


“But this publicity in the news- 
paper won't cost you anything and 
lots of farmers will read it!’ ex- 
plained the photographer. 


“Ach, and they will laugh, too!” 
Oscar sneered. 

“It will still be good advertising 
for this firm,” said Bill Lamers, puz- 
zled at a man who would turn down 
free publicity. 

“Nein, nein, nein!’ snapped Oscar 
angrily. 

At his desk he sat fuming for a 
few moments, backbone stiff as a 
ramrod, ears red as a beet. Then 
suddenly he grabbed a large sheet of 
Stationery, turned it over so the 
printing didn’t show, and then scrib- 
bled something on it. 

The copy on the sign read “Cash 
Avenue.” 


Aurora, Ill. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


the nearest sales office at: 


Bryan, Tex. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Producing Chemicals for Farm, Home and Industry for Over 106 Years 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Phone: AMherst 3-0513 


PENNSALT OF WASHINGTON DIVISION gum 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS 


(Formerly Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington) 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


CORPORATION 


Portland, Ore. 


COTTON & 
TOBACCO 


The Key fo control of... 
COTTON INSECTS 


PENCO CALCIUM ARSENATE—an old time favorite 


PENCO PENCAL—alone or in combination with 
DDT & PARATHION 


PENCO ORGANIC INSECTICIDES—BHC-DDT and others 


PENCO PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES—malathion and 
parathion and others. 


TOBACCO SUCKERS 


PENCO MH-30—controls suckers for increases in yield 
per acre of flue-cured tobacco 


PENCO AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS mean quality con- 
trolled products, confidence, reliability, 
conveniently located stocks and a constant, 
dependable supply. 
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Soil Insecticides for Control of Corn 


Pests Show Good Re 


By WILLARD H. WHITCOMB* 

Entomologist, University of Arkansas 

For several years farmers in the 
Corn Belt have been getting good 
results by chemically treating the 
soil to control soil insects. The corn 
pests against which these insecticides 
are being used are not destructive in 
Arkansas. However, similar soil pests 
are taking a toll from Arkansas corn 
harvests. The most important of 
these are the sugarcane beetle (or 
rough-headed cornstalk beetle), wire 
worms, and southern corn rootworm. 


With the cooperation of county 
agents and farmers, a few trials us- 
ing soil insecticides were made on 
Arkansas farms in 1955. In 1956 
some 25 trials were completed. In 


* Reprinted from the current issue of Arkansas 
Farm Research, published by the University of 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment- Station. 


sults in Arkansas 


1957, more than twice that many 
are planned. 


From the first, these trials have 
been backed up by randomized re- 
plicated plot experiments. The com- 
plete experiments, however, cannot 
penetrate every nook and cranny of 
the state in the same way the trials 
do. Nor can they always catch the in- 
festations. 

In 1956 trials consisted of about 
one-half acre of treated corn field 
and one-half acre of non-treated field. 
On some farms this was modified 
somewhat for local conditions. On 
many farms, two or three different 
insecticides were applied side by side, 
along with the ever present check. 

Aldrin and heptachlor were used 
most often, at approximately 1% 
pounds of technical material per acre. 
The farmer planted his corn as usual, 
but at planting time the insecticide 
was applied in a band in the drill 


row where the seed was planted. In 
many cases the insecticide came al- 
ready mixed with the fertilizer. It is 
very important that the insecticide 
not be placed too deep, where the 
insects will not come in contact with 
it. 

Differences appeared first in stand 
counts. Only one treatment failed to 
show any increase of stand over the 
untreated corn. Stand counts were 
made by counting the number of 
plants in 300 feet of row. Three of 
these counts were made at intervals 
of two weeks. The first reading show- 
ed an average increase of 13.2% in 
stands on treated plots; the second 
reading showed treated plots to be 
16.2% better; and the third reading 
gave the treated plots a 17.7% better 
count. 

Stand counts and, later, yields 
varied greatly due to variations in in- 
festation. Where there was little or 
no infestation of destructive insects, 
no improvement was obtained by ap- 
plying insecticides. On the other 
hand, where the soil was full of 
sugarcane beetle or other pests, the 
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Send Today 
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State College, Pennsylvania 


PESTICIDE HANDBOOK 


NEW EDITION 


NOW_AVAILABLE 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR THOSE 
INTERESTED IN ANY PHASE OF 
PEST CONTROL 


agents, extension and research specialists, manu- 
jobbers, dealers, 

health officers, farmers and librarians have found this pub- 
useful time and time again. - 

cide Handbook is the ONLY book giving completa aetne. 
over 6,200 commercial 

completely indexed by trade names, 


County 
facturers, salesmen, 
lication to be extremely 
minute information on 


manufacturers. 


at your fingertips— 


You'll find a wealth of information on f - 
cides, rodenticides, adjuvants, 
dotes, and pest control equipment. New 


about the editor — 


Dr. Donald E. H. Frear, 
BOOK 1957, is one of the le 
istry of pesticides. He is th 
secticides and Fungicides,” 
subject published in the Un 
written several other books, 


cides, 


State College. 


Editor of PESTICIDE HAND- 
ading authorities on the chem- 
e author of “Chemistry of In- 
the first book dealing with this 
addition, he has 
neluding “ 
Fungicides and Herbicides.”’ 
of Agricultural and Biological Chemistry at the Pennsylvania 


purchasing agents, 


products, 
active ingredients and 


diluents, compatibilities, anti- 


tolerances are listed. 


Dr. Frear is Professor 


treated plot might be 50 oy 60% be 
ter than the check. li 


Harvest results were i 
interesting. In 16 out 
trials the yields were markedly pet. 
ter in the treated plots than in 4), 
checks. The average yield for a 
plots showed a 7.07 bu. gain for th 
treatments. The range in gains W . 
from 0 to 35 bu. per acre. ™ 


In 5 plots the treated are 
less than the untreated. T 
were due to soil variation ang not 
to insecticidal effect. Whore b 
chance, the soil was lighter on the 
treated plot, the 1956 drouth exact 
ed a greater toll there than on the 
check. 

Trials must be carried on for at 
least another year. Also, results 
from the randomized plot experi. 
ments must be counted in. How 
it appears that soil treatment js 20- 
ing to help many of the corn farm. 
ers in Arkansas meet some of their 
insect problems. This is especially 
true where corn is planted after so 
where corn is planted early to avoid 
southwestern corn borer damage, and 
in fields that have consistently suf. 
fered in the past from soil insect at. 
tack. 


yielded 
he losgeg 


ever, 


CASE HISTORIES _ 


(Continued from page 9) 


likely tell him the story of Frank 
Karvas, who in 1956 produced 82 bu. 
per acre on a 98-acre field. Mr. Kar- 
vas used 200 lb. of 12-20-0 before 
planting time, then at first cultiva- 
tion put down 100 Ib. of 3312” nitro- 
gen. Mr. George furnished the fertil- 
izer, then bought the corn last au- 
tumn from Mr. Karvas for $1.52 bu. 

Mr. George will also tell the cus- 
tomer that Mr. Karvas spent $30 
per acre for fertilizer and poisoning, 
and in just a few minutes prove 
how much greater was the net profit 
as compared to an ordinary corn crop 
of the area. 


“This is the best sales talk | 
know,” Mr. George says. “I don't 
need to brag on the fertilizer or 
read what the manufacturer says. 
I’ve got records to prove it, and 
these customers will back up my 
statements.” 


pinia 
nade 


If a farmer wants fertilizer for cot- 
ton, Mr. George also has records to 
show just how much more cotton 
each hundred pounds of fertilizer will 
make. 

Another thing that pays off 's 
knowing each detail of the cropping 
system used, which includes time of 
watering, plowing and putting on fer- 
tilizer. This kind of information |s 
invaluable, Mr. George says. 

Mr. George has learned that even 
in a rural hamlet, the merchant 
must give as much one-stop service 
as possible. Since farmers drive t0 
town several times a week, they can rol 
buy what they need in the larger lore 
place. To hold this ‘business, Mr. ge, | 
George not only sells supplies, seed The 
fertilizer and insecticides, but he buys wher 
their grain crops in the fall of the HiMimin 
year. Based 

“I think a dealer must be interested repre 
in what he sells and believe in it,” he “atior 
says. “I know we need more fertiliz- given 
er here. Other areas still make more he 
cotton per acre than we do because 
they use twice as much fertilizer. Yet 
the process of education takes time. 

“By increasing the amount gradual- 
ly and keeping. records on what 
does, we'll soon reach the optimum 
amount recommended. It may take § 
two or three years longer, but ''s 
the most sensible method.” 
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MASTER AGRONOMISTS In 
STILLWATER, OKLA. — 
those receiving “master agronomist otto 
degrees at the recent Oklahom@ 
State University agronomy field day n 5 
were W. E. Irwin, Phillips Petrolewt, 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla., and Russe : 
Pierson, Nichols Seed & Fertilizt the 
Co., Oklahoma City. 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reperts 


h the average Louisiana 


d Althoug 

is doing & pretty good job, he 

Not ld do an even better one, the Lou- 

by jana Agricultural Extension Service 

the ints out. 

oe The average farmer uses about 

the 3) Ib. of nitrogen to the acre on 
nis corn land and makes about 25 


corn to the acre. The top 
ae uses 80 to 120 Ib. of 
nitrogen on his corn land and 
makes 50 to 70 bu. on hill land or 
7) to 100 bu. on river bottom land. 
He also uses phosphate and potash 
if they are needed. 


The average farmer on alluvial 
ils uses 30 to 40 lb. of nitrogen to 
he acre and makes three quarters 
fa bale to a bale and a quarter of 
at- otton to the acre. The top notch 
armer uses 60 to 100 Ib. of nitrogen 
)) alluvial soils and makes one and 
b half bales to two bales per acre. 
ne average farmer makes little 
profit with a bale to the acre. The 
op notch farmer does much better 
ith one and a half to two bales. 


ri The average farmer does not care 
car. ether his soil needs lime, The top 
fore otch farmer has his soil tested, ap- 


blies lime as needed and increases 
otton yields as much as a quarter 
pf a bale to the acre. 


au- * 
bu. 
cus- Efficient crop production in Vir- 
$30 binia is being held back because of 
ing, nadequate or improper use of lime 
rove n many farms, say Virginia Poly- 
rofit echnic Institute agronomists. They 
only about half of Virginia’s 
armers are using all the liming ma- 
erials they could use profitably. 
e A recent report shows that 500,000 
ons of liming materials were used in 
be irginia in 1956. To promote the pH 
- 4 eeded for top crop production in the 
state would require 2,000,000 or more 
my ons. To maintain the desired pH, 
fter it is attained, would require 
cot hbout 1,000,000 tons of lime annually 
s to twice the tonnage used in 1956, the 
tton pgronomists say. 
will * 
[ is Soybean production in ‘Tennessee is 
ping ‘coming more important each year. 
e of cording to H. W. Luck, assistant 
fer- iversity of Tennessee extension 
n is sronomist, this is due to increased 
pcreage and improved production 
even ractices. By using recommended 
hant atieties, inoculating the seed, ferti- 
‘vice Mimzing and liming according to soil 
e to BMest, and following a good weed con- 
can rl program farmers can secure 
rger re profits from their soybean acre- 
Mr. ge, he says, 
sufficient lime is a must 
the lining Ig yields are desired. Proper 
and fertilization should be 
“al sails the soil test results from 
he “bresentative soil samples. An appli- 
es ation of 150 to 200 lb -20- 
tiliz- ven good resul . of 0-20 20 has 
wre be stare sults on most soils of 
ause 
Yet 
rime. Louie: 
jual- cotton growers have a 
it it fol on their hands this year if 
mum roduei to continue their record of 
take the same size crop regard- 
- it’s , the acreage to be planted, says 
vith the associate agronomist 
gricultural 4 lsiana ‘State University 
“xtension Service 
In 1954 on 688 
towers produc 000 acres Louisiana 
nist Otton, Tn 572,000 bales of 
noma roduced 584 0 on 615,000 acres they 
| day n 560,000 « : 400 bales and in 1956 
W bales they produced 582,- 
yssell 
ilizer This year, it 


th will be necessary fo 
*™ to produce an average of 78 


Ib. of lint per acre if they come up 
with their usual crop of 580,000 
bales on the 486,000 acres that they 
have for planting this year. 


To do this, Mr. Carson points out, 
they will have to produce an extra 
77 Ib. of lint, or 15% more per acre 
than was produced last year. How- 
ever, this yield as a state average 
should not be too hard to make, Mr. 
Carson adds, since the average cot- 
ton grower does not use one-half as 
much plant food as is recommended 
by the experiment station. An ap- 
plication of 80 lb. of nitrogen per acre 
and, on soils where’ phosphate and 


potash are needed, 60 Ib. each of 
these elements has been found to be 
profitable. 

* 


Watermelon growers should plan to 
sidedress their crop, lay by their 
melons with high beds, avoid spread- 
ing gummy stem rot and downy mil- 
dew and provide sufficient bees to pol- 
linate their crops. These suggestions 
are made by Hugh A. Bowers, Clem- 
son (S.C.) extension truck crops spe- 
cialist. 

He says the total amount of ferti- 
lizer used should be at least 800 Jb. 
per acre, preferably 1,000 lb. or more, 
of a 5-10-5, 4-12-12, or 3-12-12 mix- 
ture. If a sidedresser is used, it should 
be applied to both sides of the bed. 
Some growers may want to apply 75 
to 100 lb. of nitrate of soda per acre 
when they thin melons to make the 
plants grow off rapidly, Mr. Bowers 
said. 

He noted that some growers apply 
100 to 200 Ib. per acre of 10-0-10 or 
14-0-14 fertilizer in the middle of the 
alleys at lay-by time to help plants 
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make their final growth and to keep 
the vines green longer. It is impor- 
tant to use plenty of potash because 
it helps to improve the cutting quality 
of the melons, Mr. Bowers said. 


* 


Benzene hexachloride and dieldrin 
have been found to be effective in 
protecting young pine seedlings from 
pales weevils, points out A. S. Me- 
Kean, forester with the Louisiana 
State University Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Both insecticides can be 
used as a spray for treatment of the 
soil around the seedlings, and dieldrin 
is also effective for dipping seedlings 
before planting, he said. 

“Work carried out by the USS. 
Forest Service at its Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station in Ashe- 
ville, N.C., indicates that use of either 
benzene hexachloride (BHC) or diel- 
drin should make it possible to plant 
seedlings in pine areas where pales 
weevils are present,” Mr. McKean 
said. 
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FERTILIZER 


A companion high nitro- 
gen fertilizer for your 


quality mixed goods. 


Easier 


for your use. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
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Why more and more dealers are finding 
the Phillips 66 EXTRAS 


Make Selling 


and 


More Profitable 


SALES SERVICE: Your Phillips 66 representa- 
tive will help you plan and conduct meetings with 
your sales force, and with your farm prospects. 
Phillips service includes technical pamphlets on prod- 
uct specifications and free folders for your farm 
customers on fertilizer application and recommenda- 
tions. Agricultural and fertilizer films are available 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: Phillips 66 


is backed by all of the vast 


resources of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing 
facilities and actual use on thousands of farms. 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING SUPPORT: 
Consistent, convincing advertising that promotes 
general fertilizer use, as well as Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate, helps you sell all of your fertilizers. 
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BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly 


How fo Identify 


This pest is smaller than the common 
housefly, with a glistening black thorax 
and a mosaic pattern of yellowish-white 
lines. A yellowish abdomen with two 
silvery crossbands mark that portion of 
its anatomy, and the wings are banded 
and blotched with yellow, black and 
brown. 


Life History of Fruit Fly 


The eggs develop into larvae in from 
two to three days. The larvae feed inside 
the fruit for about 10 days, then drop to 
the ground and enter the pupal or cocoon 
stage. They remain just under the 
surface of the ground for about 10 days, 
during which time they become adult 
flies and emerge and start the repro- 
ducing cycle again. Under optimum con- 
ditions, flies may live for as long as a 
year, but usually, their life span is but a 
few months. During her lifetime, a 
female may lay as many as 800 eggs in 
batches of two or three, or as many as 
eight to ten. The Mediterranean fruit fly 
was first discovered in the U.S. in 1929, 
in Florida. An energetic campaign with 
state and federal funds eradicated the 
insect from a large area of the state. 
None had been found in the U.S. between 
1930 and 1956, when it made its appear- 
ance again. Quick action and an unprece- 
dented effort by both ground and air 
application have apparently succeeded in 
eliminating the pest from the country. 


Damage Done by Pest 


Maggots developing in the pulp of the 
fruit devour much of the substance and 
open the way for fungus and bacterial 
diseases. Egg punctures made by adult 
flies affect the shipping qualities of the 
fruit. Many kinds of fruit are attacked 
by the Mediterranean fruit fly. These in- 
clude particularly oranges, grapefruit, 
peaches, nectarines, plums, apples, and 
many others. Its depredations could well 
destroy entire crops of various fruits if 
the insect should get out of hand. 


Control of Mediterranean Fruit Fly 


Unlike usual projects which have as their 
aim merely good control of an insect, the 
campaign against “Medfly” was one of 
complete eradication. The State of Flori- 
da was covered from end to end by some 
25,000 plastic traps, baited with oil of 
angelica seed which attracts male flies. 
Quarantine of infested areas was neces- 
sary to prevent possible spread of the fly 
through unauthorizd shipments of fruit 
and vegetables. Road blocks were em- 
ployed at strategic points, and both 
single and multi-engined airplanes as 
well as power and hand sprayers were 
used in well-planned coverage of the 
millions of acres treated. Routine trap- 
ping along the seacoast, air and border 
ports, in areas where host fruits are 
produced, in states along the South At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts and the Mexican 
border will be continued indefinitely as 
a precaution against possible re-entry of 
the pest into the U.S. 


Illustration of Mediterranean Fruit Fly from Florida Citrus Mutual Bulletin. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


i Press Assn. early in 
, And according to Mr. Gillie, 
ouncement generated consid- 
ie interest among the newspaper 
ors present at the luncheon. 

rarshall Christy, university exten- 
soils specialist, brought the 
mbers in attendance up to 
r project to poh 
i lot signs over e 
ave ‘sid that the bulk of the 
Same ordered and paid for by the 
neil has been distributed for use 


67 Missouri counties. 


e, metal signs are de- 
pag.» more attention to 
prtilizer penefits by marking test 
Jots. In addition to labeling the 
st plots, the signs also point out 
at they are a project of the Mis- 
puri Agricultural Extension Ser- 
ice and the Missouri Soil Fertility 
nd Plant Nutrition Council. Total 
ost of the sign project was $510, 


r. Christy said. 


tr. Christy was followed on the 
by John Falloon, his co- 
prker on the extension soils pro- 
t in Missouri. In his appearance, 
-Falloon made note of a series of 
rtilizer dealer meetings the exten- 
bn service and council sponsored 
bring the past year. 2 
Fifteen meetings, emphasizing pas- 
re improvement, were held last 
tober for the benefit of fertilizer 
balers in the state, he said, and 15 
iditional winter dealer meetings 
pre held in January and February. 
il] another 15 meetings are plan- 
bd for early fall this year. 

All of the meetings were held un- 
br the supervision of the extension 
rvice soils specialists but the coun- 
) helped in making meeting ar- 
Bngements. And, quite often council 
presentatives also helped by mak- 
g program appearances, he said. 


Mr. Falloon also reported on the 
ogress being made in the council’s 
tempt to establish a 4-H soil fer- 
ity project for the benefit of club 
embers in the state. 


Also appearing on the program was 
ick Balser, Spencer Chemical Co. 
presentative from Kansas City, 
ho headed the council’s publica- 
Dns committee for the past year. 
§ chairman, he and committee 
embers Mr. Falloon and George 
ickstrom, American Potash Insti- 
te, Columbia, were responsible for 
riting, editing, and printing the 
uncil’s quarterly publication. 

Purpose of the publication is to 
rep members up to date on the 
puncil's present and future activi- 
Ps and plans. It has also been used 


solicit membership in the council, 
r. Balser said, 


Dr. W. A. Albrecht, chairman of 
€ university’s soils department, 
mplimented the council on its in- 
Stry in Setting up the numerous 
Sgrams in the three years of its 
Istence, 

The council should feel that it has 
en challenged to take part in the 
cational program for better plant 
ition, Dr. Albrecht said, “and 
council member should make 
self a committee of one to see 
at the challenge ig accepted.” 


the Missour 


n 
ncil 


“ the election of Officers, B. B. 
representative of the 
whee Service Company of 
: » New Florence, was elect- 
of the Soil Fertility 
ast, Council. For 
years, Mr. Mainord 
etary-treasurer of the 


Austin 
Davison Chemical 


d Mr. “Pisin made vice president 


Mr. Falloon, Dr. Al- 
: Balser Mainord, Mr. Mount, and 
8 board also serve on the coun- 
inely rectors, Other direc- 
€ Victor Sheldon, Olin 


Mathieson Chemical Corp., St. Louis; 
Frank Hoffman, fertilizer dealer, 
Trenton; Robert Weise, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co., St. Louis; 
and Jake Jacobs, Missouri Plant 
Foods, Sikeston. 


Final activity of the annual meet- 
ing was a tour of experimental soils 
work at the university’s South 
Farms. Council members retraced 
tours taken by Missouri farmers 
earlier in the week at the soils and 
crops field days sponsored by the 
soils and field crops departments at 
the university. 


The group visited soil plots relat- 
ing to experimental work with or- 
ganic matter, phosphate carriers, ni- 
trogen on corn, alfalfa fertilization, 
irrigation, and pasture improvement. 
On the field crop side of the tour, 
stops were made at plots where work 
is being done on small grain breed- 
ing, alfalfa varieties, legume and 
grass pasture combinations, and 
chemical weed control in corn and 
soybeans. 


Chemical Aids Pine 
Growth in Minnesota 


Forest Studies 


ST. PAUL—Minnesota foresters 
have found a way to encourage nat- 
ural regrowth of white pine by chem- 
ical spraying. Henry L. Hansen and 
Roy R. Johnson, forestry research 
workers at the University of Minne- 
sota, report that spraying with 
“monuron”—a chemical herbicide— 
resulted in up to 16 times as many 
white pine seedlings as in unsprayed 
areas. 

Effectiveness of the treatment in 
the sprayed plots was due to the 
chemicals controlling aspen and other 
vegetation and leaving more growing 
room for the pine. The studies were 
conducted at Itasca State Park. 


The foresters used experimental 
plots that contained old-growth white 
‘pine along with quaking aspen, hazel- 
nut and other trees and brush. Three 
spraying rates of monuron were 
used—16, 32 and 48 lb. per acre, all 
in 160 gallons of water. The foresters 
sprayed the plots in August, 1954, 
and left other plots unsprayed. 

Last fall, Mr. Hansen and Mr. 
Johnson found that plots sprayed at 
16 lb. per acre averaged 6,290 one- 
year seedlings per acre, compared to 
only 690 in unsprayed plots. Where 
the treatment was 32 lb. per acre, 
the plots averaged 11,040 one-year 
seedlings and 9,550 seedlings on plots 


that had received 48 lb. chemical per 
acre, 

In the 32 and 48-Ib.-per-acre treat- 
ments, all aspen was killed except for 
about 10 feet along the plot boun- 
daries. The 48-lb. treatment killed 
all hazel brush, but about 45% of the 
hazel brush remained on the 16-lb. 
plots two years after treatment. 

Mr. Hansen and Mr. Johnson point 
out it’s too early to determine how 
many of these newly germinated 
white pine seedlings will survive in 
coming years. But the tests do show, 
they say, that it’s possible to get 
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good vegetative control and a good 
“catch” of white pine seedlings by 
spraying with monuron. This treat- 
ment might also be used to control 
other vegetation where land is being 
artificially seeded, the foresters add. 


CLIPS POWER LINE 


SANTA MARIA, CAL—A crop 
dusting plane clipped a 12,000 volt 
power line at Grover City near Santa 
Maria recently, but the pilot, Walter 
Watson, 45, was able to land safely 
at nearby Oceano airport. 


Facts About The Harshaw Chemical Company... 
Aerial View—General Offices & Research Laboratories . 
Essential Trace Elements in Plant & Animal Nutrition . 
Trace Mineral Compounds 
Miscellaneous Agricultural Compounds. ...... 
Supplementary Reading 
Location of Sales Offices and Warehouses. .... .« 


Send for your 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston Los Angeles ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 


NITROGEN 


| ja Bright, New Name in Nitrogen 


continuing research. 


. Va., Char 


MORE IN SERVICE, MORE IN QUALITY 


Technical service field representatives, to aid you with 
any problem, are as near as your telephone. 


Modern, easily accessible manufacturing plant and 


Conveniently located service offices. 


Strong supporting advertising in newspapers, farm 
magazines and other media. 


Manufactured by 
Escambia Chemical Corporation 
Pensacola, Florida 
Distributed Exclusively by 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


: Norfolk, 8. C. Fla., Jackson, Mias., 
Columbus, Ohio, Des Moines, 
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say without giving it another thought increase of 8%%. Consy, 


> mption ; 
—Lysenko.” estimated, will rise by 430,000 5 
Scientists, observers report, are or 5%, to 8,080,000 ‘las On 
a among the most outspoken people in The Main feature of world ¢ f 
wm : Russia and if his views on fertilizers according to the Aikman reveal 
: are as vulnerable as those he holds been a reduction in Us. 


Produetij 
a on genetics, Mr. Lysenko is likely to caused by manufacturer; volun 


come in for more criticism, despite showing output because of their j 
the persuasive approval of Mr. ability to dispose of stocks 


A) 


Khrushchev. 
| By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK Ni Ind New Fertilizer Plant 
| Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor Guek. ustry In Dominican Republic 
Moscow, Gorky and other cities, at utlook A new fertilizer plant 
Trofim Lysenko which Mr. Khrushchev was also Aikman (London), Ltd., the Brit- | opened in San Petro ¢e ag the 
Back in Favor present. At one conference Mr. | ish The cost 
senko, much criticized | Lysenko was called upon to deliver yearly report on the ’ een put a ,000. 
oat cae because of his un- | impromptu remarks on his method that there will have to be a further Production capacity has been gg R-C 
orthodox views on genetics, has re- | °f using fertilizers. When he had reduction in production this year un- mated at 240,000 metric tons a 
g * into’ done so Mr. Khrushchev said: “About less consumption proves to be great- and this should be sufficient to me R-C 
emerged from the obscurity into | tee years ago I visited a model | er than present estimates indicate. | the requirements of the repyhj; 
which he fell under the de-Staliniza- | ¢... where Lysenko showed me a | However, with a normal increase of | agricultural industry. The cove 
tion policy. His proponent is no less crop on fields that had been ferti- consumption in the next five years of ment has been encouraging apn ; dy 
a personage than Nikita Khrushchev. | ]ized by his new method. This method | around 5%, or 400,000 tons a year, | crease in food production ang | 
Finding favor from Russia’s No. 1 | is now well received in Moscow and the present estimated capacity might supply of fertilizers is seen as g 
man are his views on agricultural | other areas. There are some scient- be covered by 1961-62. of the most important steps in aim 
fertilizing methods. ists who still argue with Lysenko on Meanwhile, Aikman expects world taining this end. 
Recently, Mr. Lysenko appeared at | this matter. If I were asked which production for 1956-57 to rise by A shipment of 15,000 tons of ; - 
several agricultural conferences in | scientist I am voting for, I would 700,000 tons to 8,720,000 tons—an monium phosphate, other nitrogd 


ous phosphatic materials, ang mu 
ate of potash has already arriveg 
the plant. The company concerneg 
installing a modern laboratory 


Ciudad Trujilla. 


New DDT Factory 
For India 
The second DDT factory being g 


up in Kerela by the government 
India is expected to go into prod 


H. L. Houser T. C. SPLANE Rt. Wartans tion by the middle of 1958. 
Buffalo, N.Y. New York, N.Y. New York, N.Y. The contract for the supply a 
installation of the plant, and for t 
erection of the necessary building 
has been awarded on a 
basis to an American firm, accordij 
to Morarji Desai a government of 
cial. Construction of the buildin 
has already started and the first s 
plies of machinery are in the co 
try. 

Another factory, at Delhi, is ¢ 
pected to be in production by t 
end of this year. 


D. F. Wicks 
New York, N.Y. 


Get acquainted with a Packaging 
Problem-Solver... 


R. J. STevENs 


India Needs Capital 
For Fertilizers 
The government of India wa 
THE 
MULTIWALL THE fertilizer manufacturers, who 
export their products to India, in 
MAN M U LT IWAL L M AN help in the establishment of factori * 

in India itself. 
4 The firms are asked to sub 
ete and the Multiwall plans to the government for the sqm" 
° to India of fertilizer over a period the 
Men at your service years, with the price based ont pric 
J; J, Gasure R. G. Roserts ruling in the competitive world mé h a 

eseaaaicaed Chicago, Ill. ket, subject to a condition that t 


And ...as our little man suggests, the Raymond representatives 
pictured here are practical packaging problem-solvers. Years of 
experience in the multiwall field backed by the Kraft paper resources 
of Albemarle and the extensive manufacturing facilities of Raymond, 
gives you the answer to your problems... . rapidly and effectively. 
Raymond men are bag men. They know their product and how to 
make it work for you. They see to it that the last bag of your order 


profits are plowed back into capil 
investment in fertilizer factories. Diect: 

The Indian authorities also repack 
that they will welcome foreign HiMites 
vestment for the purpose of es\@Rt,:, 


lishing fertilizer production 


Hucec 


is as crisp and salesworthy as the first. Phone the Raymond IMC Names College e wh 
Multiwall man nearest you . . . let him show you how you can solve Scholarship Winners oa 
your packaging problem with a Raymond Multiwall! | CHICAGO—The Plant Food Di mt 
4 Ratsion sion of International Minerals 
Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. oT four-year scholarships to Gé | Maosphy 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Russet “ot Fairfax, Minn. 
garette E. Roach, Roebuck, S.C. arse 


The scholarships are presented @@me th. 
nually to a daughter or son of th s 
employee of the firm. 
scholarships are awarded to 4 boy 
girl who has done well at school, 1 
who has been particularly outsta 
ing in 4-H club, FFA and other led 
ership activities. 

One-year scholarship winnels * 
William R. Lorenz, South Holl 
Iil.; James H. Felts, Greenev! 
Tenn.; Donna Lou Jones, Winsti 
Salem, N.C., and Evelyn Macké 
Burlington, Mass. 


P. M. SEAMAN C. L. Stemen 
Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N.C. Min 


STAUFFER APPOINTMEN! 


NEW YORK — Stauffe: Chem 
Co. has appointed Hunt Myers 
merly assistant plant manage | 
Roanoke, Va., to the 
R. W. Drury Frank FINEGAN D. D. Younc G A D 
City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Des Moines, Iowa Houston, Temas wales 
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Alky! 
: W. E. Nose 
New York, N.Y. | to 
rk. 
chlor 
S. G. SHETTER | 
late. | 
R. T. Brown 
: 
, izer, 
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2,193,224 

Chlorophenyl Mercaptomethyl 
alkyl Dithiophosphates and ‘Their 
insecticides. Patent issued 
91, 1957, to Llewellyn W. Fan- 
: Concord, Cal., assignor to 
ter Chemical Co. A new com- 


ition of matter @ 
. 
the formula: 
st 
R-0, § 
7 


UDG rein R is a lower alkyl radical. 

e method of killing pests com- 
king applying to an insect habitat 
omposition containing as the es- 
tial active ingredient, a@ compound 


ing the formula: 


R-0 § 


R-0 


s a lower alkyl radical. 
2,793,237 

process for the Manufacture of 
hloro - Diphenyl - Dichloroethane. 
tent issued May 21, 1957, to Ever- 
E. Gilbert, Flushing, and Henry 
Nychka, Bayside, N.Y., assignors 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
rk, A process for preparing 1,1-bis 
hloropenhyl) - 2, 2- dichloroethane 
ich comprises subjecting 1,1-bis- 
hloropheny!) 2,2,2-trichloroethane 
the action of metallic iron and 
ordi centrated hydrochloric acid in the 
nt offmmmesence of a reaction medium con- 
iildin ing of a lower saturated aliphatic 
st s ohol having from 1 to 3 carbon 
 ¢0 bms inclusive, at temperatures from 
put 60° C. to about 100° C. 


2,792,297 
anufacture of Treble Superphos- 
late. Patent issued May 14, 1957, to 
bert C. Mohr, Orinda, Cal., assign- 
to Stauffer Chemical Co. In a 
bcess for manufacture of treble su- 


erein R i 


ing g 
lent 
rod 


ly a 
for t 
ilding 


is @ 
by t 


wa phosphate from a phosphate rock 
a d in which process sulfates present 
ct a P converted to phosphates by treat- 

int with phosphorie acid, the phos- 
oft pric acid being derived by acidula- 


he sme With sulfuric acid of one portion 
riod the phosphate rock to form phos- 
n thim™moric acid which is recovered as 
d mé h and thereafter applied to an- 
at | er portion of the phosphate rock, 
caplime improvement which consists in 
eS. bjecting Permian deposit phosphate 
Ck composed of phosphate-rich 
a lites and a softer phosphate-poor 
clit Atrix to a mechanical disintegra- 

mn treatment whereby the matrix is 

luced to a finely divided particle 

€ while the oolites are reduced to a 

prser particle size than said matrix 
i Di ticles, Separating the fine matrix 


my ticles from the coaser oolite par- 
$24: treating the fine matrix par- 
ree les with sulphuric acid to produce 
1 M@@Sphoric acid, comminuting the 


se oolite particles, and treating 
ted QP thus comminuted oolite particles 
of | th said phosphorie acid to form 
pble superphosphate having an in- 
P.O; content of at least 46%. 


Industry Trade Marks 


tsta 
or led 

Me followin trad 

Offic; marks were published 
compliance azette of the U.S. Patent Office 


demert With section 12 (a) of the 


Ber sectj 
nevi 13 may be filed within 
‘inst 205.) rh In the Gazette. (See Rules 20.! 

of ovided by Section 31 of the act 
facké poition, Ust accompany each notice of 


rsa in capital letters, for in- 
des, herbicides, fungicides, plas- 


ers and soly 
enders, Fite extractants, and 


rs 4 


April 20, 1956, b 
Ony Mobil Oil ’ ’ y 
gel il Co., New York. 
"of Dec, 28 1955" 
of Thanali 
f. loseq caps and lower case 


‘n quote marks, for 


Industry Patents and Trademarks | 


wood preservatives, disinfectants, in- 
secticides, fungicides, dyes, etc. Filed 
March 10, 1954, by Allgemeine Holzim- 
pragnierung Dr. Wolman G.m.b.H., 
Sinzheim, near Baden Baden, Ger- 
many. 


Amazing, in capital letters, for 
preparation used as an insecticide 
and fungicide for vegetables and 
roses. Filed Aug. 3, 1956, by Fertilizer 
Products Corp., doing business as Fox 
Fertilizers, Collingswood, N.J. First 
use July 16, 1956. 


Trithion, in capital letters, for or- 
ganic phosphate composition having 
as its essential active ingredient, 0,0- 
Diethyl S-p-Chlorophenyl Thiomethy] 
Phosphorodithioate. Filed Aug. 20, 
1956, by Stauffer Chemical Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. First use July 5, 1956. 


S. G. Pugh Promoted 
By Chipman Chemicals Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—The ap- 
pointment of S. G. Pugh as western 
district manager of Chipman Chemi- 
cals Ltd., has been announced by J. 
H. D. Ross, general manager of the 
company. 

Mr. Pugh obtained a B.S.A. degree 
from the University of Manitoba in 
1938 and in 1940 joined the fertilizer 
division of Canadian Industries Ltd. 
in a sales capacity in the prairie 
provinces. In 1942 he was transferred 
to Newfoundland where he acted as 
a sales representative and ultimately 
district manager for C-I-L for sever- 
al years. Returning to the prairie 
provinces three years later he as- 
sumed the position of district sales 
manager, agricultural chemicals de- 
partment. 

In 1954 Mr. Pugh accepted a posi- 
tion with Chipman Chemicals Ltd., 
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Winnipeg, and when this company 
was reorganized in 1956 to merge 
with the pesticides operations of 
C-I-L, he continued in charge of 
western Canadian sales for the new 
organization. In his new appoint- 
ment, Mr. Pugh will be located at 
Winnipeg and will be in charge of 
sales and production operations of 
the company in western Canada. 


New Price 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s Inorganic Chemicals Division 
has announced increases of $2 per 
ton for the period July 1, 1957 
through June 30, 1958, on Lion-brand 
granular sulphate of ammonia, guar- 
anteed 21% nitrogen. This brings the 
price of ammonium sulphate to $34 
per ton in bulk carload lots and $39 
per ton in 100-lb. and 80-lb. multi- 
wall paper bags in carload lots, FOB 
shipper’s plant at El Dorado, Ark. 


quality you can talk about! 


YOU CAN BAG 
NUTRONITE 
FOR LAWNS 


Bag Nutronite to fill out your line of 
lawn and garden fertilizers. Golf 
courses use large quantities, too. For 
information on this profitable market 
for an all organic fertilizer write 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Nutronite (formerly Smirow) adds to the selling power of 
your mixed fertilizers. Plainly visible Nutronite assures 
your customers of added growth and profits . . . brings 
back satisfied customers year after year. 


Nutronite is the 100 percent natural organic addition to 
mixed fertilizers. Its nitrogen is 90% water insoluble and 
90% available—for that all-season effect on plant 


growth. 


Nutrition + Nitrogen = Nutronite 


Let us figure the cost of Nutronite delivered to your plant. 
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NPFI CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


possibly in Atlanta; and for the 
Northeast (undecided as yet). 


Dr. Coleman said that “the ob- 
jective of the program, in addition 
to expanding the fertilizer market 
by speeding up the acceptance of 
proper fertilizer usage, would be to 
further enhance the standing of 
the industry with farmers, agri- 
cultural workers and the general 
public. 


“The fertilizer industry has a ca- 
pacity to produce substantially more 
plant food than it is now selling. Yet 
agricultural leaders say that ferti- 
lizer usage should be at least twice 
the present consumption,” he said. 

“Efficient use of fertilizer is one 
of the best ways farmers can reduce 
the per unit cost of production and 
the expansion program will enable 
us to focus greater attention on the 
plant food needs of farmers, all in 
keeping with the recommendations 
of the agricultural colleges.” 

Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R., S.D.) told 
the convention that “to return to an 
era in which the operation of eco- 
nomic principles and policies once 
again have a dominant part in de- 
termining our national destiny, is go- 
ing to require a substantial shrink- 
age in the power, in the spending, 
and in the regulations of the federal 
government.” 


“By the same token,” Sen. 
Mundt added, “it is going to re- 
quire a lot of added interest and 
effort on the part of individual 
citizens desiring to have their 
ideals have an impact on govern- 
ment attitudes. The public must 
also learn a lot more about the 
political machinery of freedom and 
where it needs fixing.” 


Sen. Mundt, who is a member of 
the Senate committees on appropria- 
tions, government operations, agri- 
culture and forestry, and the investi- 
gating committee, spoke on “Our 
Fight to Stay Free.” 


“Today,” he said, “I think few, 
if any, among us will deny the fact 
that the government has grown so 
strong and federal spending has 
become so important that the poli- 
tical bias of our national adminis- 
trations determine the economic 
tone of our nation and the financial 
status of millions of Americans, 
whether they be workers or farm- 
ers or businessmen.” 


“Members of Congress, some of 
our officials in the executive depart- 
ments, and a great many groups and 
individuals are expressing concern 
over two factors in the election proc- 
esses which comprise our ‘political 
machinery’: (1) Meaningful and ef- 
fective two-partyism is at a low ebb 
in the U.S.; and (2) The bloc-voting 
by which members of the electoral 
college cast their votes en masse 
(winner take all) in presidential elec- 
tions, thus down-rating rural areas 
and up-rating the election impact of 
12 vast cities in eight selected states 
of far more than average size,” he 
continued. “It is my prevailing con- 
viction that there is nothing more 
important or essential to the pre- 
servation of our American concepts 
(private ownership; our reward of 
merit system, recognition of the 
rights of states and individuals; eco- 
nomical and not over-centralized 
government) than the correction of 
these two deficiencies in our ma- 
chinery of freedom—the method of 
voting for our presidents, and the 
party organizations by which we 
nominate and elect our presidents.” 

Sen. Mundt said that “we can have 
the kind of America we want—but 
to do so will require the moderniza- 
tion of our political machinery so 
that the desires of free Americans 
can be faithfully reflected by our 
voting procedures and our party or- 
ganizations.” 

_Dr. Raymond Rodgers, professor 


of banking, graduate school of busi- 
ness administration, New York Uni- 
versity, told the delegates that “the 
American economy has lost its strong 
upward surge.” 


Speaking on “The Current Eco- 
nomic Outlook for Business,” the na- 
tionally-known economist concluded 
that: 


“The constant increase in the 
cost of doing business is bound to 
have an effect on the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The process 
of inflation, in all probability, will 
continue, although not at the same 
rate as in 1956. 


“Continuation of the increase in 
the cost of production and decline 
in the value of the dollar will cause 
further mergers and _ liquidations. 
Moreover, it makes it advisable for 
corporations to finance their capital 


requirements through bonds rather 
than through equities.” 

Dr. Rodgers said that “obviously, 
it is not possible to foretell with any 
certainty when the forces of infla- 
tion will come to an end.” 

“In fact,” he continued, ‘‘as of now, 
the ‘cards are stacked’ against such 
a development, as the following up- 
ward pressures indicate: 

“There is a strong inflation bias in 
government, as is evidenced by the 
large expenditures of the federal 
government, the farm price policy, 
stockpiling, etc. All these factors ob- 
viously. contribute to inflationary 
pressures. 


“It costs more to secure many 
raw materials since some of the 
best sources of such materials have 
been used up. A good example is 
the growing extent to which Amer- 
ican industry has to go far afield 
to obtain iron ore. 


“The cost of transporting goods is 
rising and this, apparently, will con- 
tinue. 

“Organized labor has adopted a 
policy of demanding an increase in 
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trogen producers were hosts 
, hospitality hour at the Green- 
~ on June 10 and the Potash 
Bucers sponsored a similar event 


on Tuesday evening preceding the an- 
nual banquet. 

Recreational events were many, 
with golf, tennis, horseback riding, 
swimming and horseshoe pitching for 
the men and bridge, canasta, putting 
and excursions of the grounds ar- 


ranged as part of the program for 
ladies. 


| POTASKE: VIEWPOINT 


G. Fred Coope, president of the 
Potash Company of America and a 
member of the board of directors of 
the National Plant Food Institute, 
presented the following statement 
June 10 during the business meeting 
of the NPFI at the group’s conven- 
tion at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W.Va.: 

“Mr. Chairman, in voting against 
this proposal, I want to make it very 
clear that I am not voting against 
the basic program to encourage use 
of fertilizer—that I heartily endorse. 


What I am voting against is the dis- 
tribution of costs. In the first place, 
the expanded program proposed is 
designed to help all of us equally and 
yet the total financial burden is 
placed solely on the producers of 
primary plant foods—and the cap- 
tive tonnage of the primary produc- 
ers is exempt. 


“This apportionment of costs is 
extremely inequitable for the pot- 
ash producers, or to be more exact, 
for that great majority of the pot- 
ash companies who have for years 
supported the American Potash In- 
stitute ... for a program of re- 
search, education and promotion 
which benefits the entire fertilizer 
industry. This assessment is six 
times as high as the maximum rate 
Proposed by the NPFI. The Potash 
Institute program is substantially 
the same as that now proposed by 
the Plant Food Institute and is 
constantly growing in size, cost and 
effectiveness. 


“In fact, it is of a magnitude com- 
parable to that of the first year of 
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hy These Special Emphasis Issues? . . . 


roplife’s editors have long felt the need for placing 
xtra emphasis on the marketing advantages and prof- 
opportunities of fall fertilization and pasture and 
binge maintenance. They sense the need for a cam- 
bign to increase fall application to help level-off 
pnsumer demand ... to reduce the spring rush and 
bsequent shortage of materials. The immediate re- 
ponse to the initial issue on this subject published 
b July, 1956, proved the value of the issue. 


he Need for Four Complete Issues . . . 


roplife’s first Fall Fertilization coverage appeared 
h a Midwest Marketing Issue—which limited some- 
hat the scope of the contents. The success of the 
itial attempt pointed up the need for specialized 
overage in each crop area—South, West, Midwest 
md Northeast. Four tailor-made issues will bring 
pecialized information to each of these regions. 


ditorial Content Paves the Way .. . 


ditorial material is designed to be useful to all seg- 
ents of the industry—manufacturers, distributors 
d retailers—in giving fall sales a big push this year. 
uch of the copy is planned for use in actual over- 
e-counter sales talks with farmers. Some may be 
dapted for bulletin board use. Other material can be 
tilized by dealers in local newspaper advertisements 
direct mail campaigns. Plans call for a “question- 
d-answer” feature; state recommendations for fall 
ertilization and maintenance of pastures; articles by 


muthorities on fertilization, weed and brush control, 


sect control and the economics involved. They all 


the same goal: INCREASED FALL 


‘inpoint Your Advertising Message . . 


a makes it possible—by picking appropriate issues 
“4d nd your message to your area of marketing 
3 pn your prospects. This close tie-in with 
ae material will give your advertisements the 
tae possible impact. It will deliver your sales 
om ges to your prospects—all the way down the 

tting line—at the right time... it will help 
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them map out plans for increased fall sales of your 
products. Here’s an opportunity for you to present 
your specific fall sales story ...to point to the 
things you are doing—the sales-aids you offer—to 
help distributors and dealers sell. 


Reader-Response Assured .. . 


After reading the 1956 version of this new special 
emphasis series, many firms and individuals urged 
Croplife to make this an annual special emphasis 
project. Requests for extra copies of the July 23, 
1956, Croplife came inatan unprecedented rate. Within 
two weeks, the entire supply of reserve copies had 
been exhausted . . . many requests could not be filled. 


Make Your Plans Now .. ._ 


Make plans now to take advantage of this outstand- 
ing fall fertilization series of special emphasis issues. 
Here’s an unusual opportunity to tie-in your sales 
message with complete news and feature coverage of 
a timely and important subject. Contact the Croplife 
office nearest you for complete details and any service 
Croplife’s sales representatives can offer. 


HERE ARE THE CLOSING DATES 


JULY 15, South Marketing Issue, CLOSES JULY 1 
JULY 22, Midwest Marketing Issue, CLOSES JULY 8 
JULY 29, West Marketing Issue, CLOSES JULY 15 

AUGUST 5, Northeast Marketing Issue, CLOSES JULY 29 


Croplife 


2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Branch offices: 


New York, 551 Fifth Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-2185 


, 612 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City. dg 


Chicago, 2272 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Harrison 7-6782 


MAIL THIS ADVERTISING RESERVATION FORM TODAY 


July 15 ...... page(s) 
July 22 ...... page(s) 


July 29 ...... page(s) 
Aug. 5 ...... page(s) 
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the program now contemplated by 
the National Plant Food Institute 
and costs the Potash Institute mem- 
bers more per year than is currently 
expended by the National Plant Food 
Institute on all of its activities. Be- 
cause this Potash Institute program 
exists, the Plant Food Institute pro- 
gram will be that much easier and 
cheaper; but, I repeat, that the pres- 
ent Potash Institute program is 
financed by the member potash com- 
panies alone. 


“When my company was told of the 
current proposal, we studied it with 
care and concluded that the basic ob- 
jective was commendable. However, 
as we were already deeply commit- 
ted to the heavy expense of the Pot- 
ash Institute, we concluded we could 
not bear the additional burden of this 
program as presented to us. I under- 
stand the other potash companies 
similarly affected felt the same. 


“In a meeting between the mem- 
bers of the special committee of the 
Plant Food Institute, and the repre- 
sentatives of the domestic potash pro- 
ducers, the points which have been 
covered in the foregoing remarks 
were advanced. Because we favored 
the basic program, my company even 
offered to double our present contri- 
butions to the Plant Food Institute, 
but this did not meet the require- 
ments of the current proposal. Other 
potash producers facing the same 
dilemma also offered a similar in- 
crease in contributions. No reply was 
made to our arguments, our offer and 
the statement of our position. 


“In summary, my company’s po- 
sition is simply that we cannot 
accept the inequitable allocation of 
costs of this propoSal and, if it is 
adopted, my company intends to 
submit its resignation from the 
Plant Food Institute. I am told 
that other major potash producers, 
with the exception of one which 
does not contribute to the Ameri- 
can Potash Institute, are of the 


same view and intend to take the 
same action. 


“I assure you that we have come 
to this conclusion with the greatest 
regret as we all have the highest 
regard for the Plant Food Institute 
and have valued our membership in 
it. Indeed, if my company is forced 
to resign for this reason, we would 
nonetheless be reluctant to withdraw 
our support and would like to con- 
tinue our present financial contribu- 
tions, that is, the same amount we 
are now paying, on some basis satis- 
factory to the institute, such as 
through an associate membership. 


“IT am also authorized to make this 
statement for the following potash 
producers as well: 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 

Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. 

National Potash Co. 

Southwest Potash Corp. 

U.S. Potash Co., Div. U.S. Borax 
& Chemical Corp.” 


In a later statement to Croplife, 
Mr. Coope described further the ob- 
jectives of the American Potash In- 
stitute, pointing out that its program 
is primarily “the development and 
dissemination of information regard- 
ing the correct use of potash... . 
The methods employed in achieving 
this objective, likewise promote the 
use of other plant foods in mixed 
fertilizers, and phosphate and nitro- 
gen, as well as lime and other sub- 
stances, share equally with potash in 
the benefits of its program.” 


Mr. Coope said: “The staff of the 
Potash Institute makes no recom- 
mendations of its own, but works co- 
operatively with official agricultural 
agencies, assisting in the development 
and support of their programs. They 
recognize that the full benefits of 
potash can be realized only when 
used along with the correct amounts 
of all the other plant foods. The 
policy of the Potash Institute is to 
promote a balanced fertility program, 
designed to benefit American agricul- 
ture and the fertilizer industry.” 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Carelessness the Villain 
In Pesticide Accidents 


While the pesticide industry is urging users 
everywhere to read labels and to employ the re- 
spective materials only in the manner prescribed, 
it is of significance that nearly all of the acci- 
dental poisonings reportedly resulting from pesti- 
cides occur from carelessness and ignorance. The 
damage is scarcely ever done in line with applica- 
tion to kill bugs, but rather, from foolish acts 
such as storing insecticides in bottles that once 
contained wine, whisky or soft drinks. 

Dr. Bernard E. Conley, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. committee on pesticides, re- 
cently said that poisonings from pesticides con- 
tribute something like 6-8% of the fatalities as- 
sociated with accidental poisonings by liquid and 
solid substances. 

He explained the types of accidents most com- 
monly encountered involving pesticides. The situa- 
tions described may help dealers to become more 
aware of potential hazards, and to aid them in 
giving out some free advice to purchasers of toxi- 
cants whom they think may not take a very 
serious attitude toward the pesticide. 


Here are the comments made by Dr. 
Conley in this connection: “Typical fatal 
poisonings in children include the following: 
ingestion of phosphorus-containing gopher 
paste; ingestion of insecticide vaporizer 
tablets by toddlers; drinking of rodenticide 
solutions by crawling infants; use of hor- 
ticultural insecticide bomb to spray room 
containing sleeping children; splashing of 
garden spray containing organic phosphorus 
insecticide on playmate; mud pies made 
from liquid solutions of insecticides; hats 
made from empty bags containing residues 
of insecticide powder; and group poisoning 
following eating of garden greens heavily 
contaminated with insecticide. 


“The control of pesticide poisoning is a com- 
plex problem for which there is no single or pat 
answer. It is generally agreed that increasing 
safety awareness of the public, wider use of pre- 
cautionary labeling and improving the accuracy 
of poisoning statistics would go far in controlling 
unintentional intoxications. 

“Increasing safety awareness of the public 
without frightening them away from the use of 
pesticides is a ticklish problem. It is difficult to 
make people ‘poison conscious’ without scaring 
them in the process; yet we must advise users 
about this aspect of pesticides, if we are to im- 
prove their safety record. Constant warnings about 


the toxic properties of pesticides undoubtedly tend . 


to create anxiety in some users, but this is the 
price we must pay to educate the public.” 


Florida Citrus Researeh 


The fact that continuing research is a “must” 
when it comes to maintaining progress in agricul- 
ture, has been mentioned here many times in 
weeks gone by. It has been pointed out that the 
payoff always comes in one way or another, even 
though sometimes in a rather indirect manner. 

Dr. J. R. Beckenbach, director of the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station has reported re- 
cently that research in that state has not only 
shown a profit in the past few years, but in a 
single incident has brought into the State more 
than three times as much money as has been ap- 
propriated in the entire history of the state’s 
agricultural experiment stations! 

He referred directly to the discovery that citrus 
yields may be increased greatly through the use 
of so-called minor elements in addition to the 
three major nutrients usually applied. 


Dr. Beckenbach recalls that it was in the 
mid-thirties that researchers found that 
orange and grapefruit yields could be boost- 
ed greatly by the addition of magnesium, 
zinc, manganese and copper to the soil. 


Development of this principle has changed 
the agricultural situation greatly, to the ex- 
tent that Dr. Beckenbach commented, 
“Florida might not be the leading citrus 
producing state today if it had not been for 
this finding.” 


The use of minor elements in citrus production 
in Florida was becoming popular by 1937 and the 
practice is continued today. Partly as a result, 
yields have climbed from an average of 96 boxes 
per acre in 1929 to more than 400 boxes today. 


Back in the early days, grove operators relied 
heavily on fertilizers that contained chiefly only 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium. This pro- 
gram led to widespread deficiencies of minor ele- 
ments, severely curtailing production, says Dr. 
Beckenbach. 


It is calculated the dollar value of the 
minor element discovery each season 
amounts to about $91,530,000. Yet all the 
state general revenue funds appropriated to 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 
since its foundation in 1887 adds up to only 
$35,201,855. 


Dr. Beckenbach says this is only one of thou- 
sands of research contributions made by station 
research workers. There is no agricultural enter- 
prise in Florida that has not benefited from re- 
search studies. “Florida agriculture,” concludes 
the director, “is a living tribute to research put 
into practice by the progressive farmers and 
ranchers of our state.” 


Cultural Methods Not 
Sufficient for Gypsy Moth 


Eradication of the gypsy moth in a number of 
eastern states is being attempted by USDA over 
the continued loud protests from citizens who 
apparently have sincere fears for their lives and 
property because of the sprays used in the project. 


Suggestions have come to the effect 
that the natural predators of the gypsy 
moth, plus diseases of the insect, could 
eradicate the pest without having to rely 
on the application of pesticides to which 
many of the residents of towns and cities 
object. According to USDA authorities, 
however, this just isn’t true. 


Emory D. Burgess, USDA official in charge of 
pest control operations, puts it on the line in this 
way: “Natural enemies of the gypsy moth and 
diseases which attack the moth, won’t eradicate 
this pest.” Such natural controls have been build- 
ing up for the past half century, he points out, 
and in that time, the gypsy moth has spread 
from New England where it was in 1953 to about 
9 million acres in southeastern New York, north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and Northern New Jersey. 

Because of this long-term experience in de- 
pending upon natural controls, USDA decided 
that more effective steps would have to be taken. 


There has been no denying that natural 
enemies of the gypsy moth are of some 
benefit, but it has also been demonstrated 
that they cannot keep pace with the spread 
of the pest. Economic damage to timber is 
of such magnitude that it is not possible 
to stand by and hope that nature will pro- 
vide some means of stopping the destric- 
tion. Millions of board feet of timber are 
killed each year in New England alone, 
and nothing less than the application of in- 
secticides can be depended upon for stop- 
ping these depredations. 


Defending its decision to spray these areas, 
USDA says: “State and Federal pest control 
agencies are convinced that insecticidal spraying 
in the areas newly-invaded by the moth is the 
only sound method science has found thus far to 


guard the nation’s forests from further invasion 
and destruction.” 
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18-20—Pilot Plan 

Developments in Fertilizer 

nnessee Valley Au- 


ology: Te 
Wilson Dam Laboratories, 


eld, Ala. 

20 — Northeastern Branch, 
American Society of Agronomy, 
kummer Meeting, University of 
assachusetts. 

ne 20-22—Summer Meeting, Uni- 
ersity of Georgia Agronomists and 
eorgia Section, American Society 
bf Agronomy, Tidewater Experi- 
ment Station, Fleming, Ga. 

ne 28-26—American Society of Ag- 
icultural Engineers, Golden Anni- 
ersary meeting, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 


ne 24-27—Canadian Societies of 
Agronomy and Soil Science, Van- 
ouver, British Columbia. 


24-28 — Agricultural Dealers 
Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. 


me 26—North Central States As- 
sociation of Dairy, Food, Drug, 
eed, Fertilizer and Pesticide Of- 
Sicials, Annual Meeting, Sheraton 
Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. 


ne 26-28—Eighth Annual Fertilizer 
Conference of the Pacific North- 
west, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
B. R. Bertramson, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash., 
hairman. 


no 26-28—Pacific Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, 41st 
Annual Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore., H. H. Keifer, 1112 
Swanston Drive, Sacramento 14, 
Cal, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ne 29—Del-Mar-Va Peninsula Fer- 

tilizer Assn., 836th Annual Conven- 

tion, George Washington Hotel, 
Ocean City, Md. 


y 1-12—Summer Meetings, Geor- 
gia Plant Food Educational Soci- 
ety, July 1, E. O. Cabiness Farm, 
Oglethorpe County; July 9, A. C. 
Ewing Farm, Newton County; 
July 11, H. D. Burton Farm, Thom- 
as County; July 12, Sam Neville 
Farm, Bulloch County; J. Fielding 
Reed, 710 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bldg, Atlanta 8, Ga., Secretary- 
Treasurer, 
ily 4-5—Alabama Seedsmen’s Assn., 
5 Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 


lly 10-14—Plant Food Producers of 
Eastern Canada, Manoir Richelieu, 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 

y 11-12—Great Plains Anhydrous 
Ammonia Meeting, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


lly 17-19—Southwestern Fertilizer 
| Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


Y 30-31—Fertilizer Meetings and 
Experiment Station Tours, Auburn, 
Ala. and Thorsby, Ala., Sponsored 
by the Alabama Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Alabama 
Soil Fertility Society, 


x. 13-14—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
immer Meeting, Ohio Agricul- 
om Experiment Station, Wooster, 
J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Secre- 


lip 


14— Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station Field Day, Mt. 
l, Conn. Dr, James G. Hors- 
New Haven, director. 
Conservation Soci- 
rica, Ann 
ual Convention, 
ote 4-6 — National Agricultural 
> Micals Assn., Annual Meeting 
eT & Sussex, Spring Lake, N. 
8. 1145 19th St. 
in 
cutive 
Dt, 
Lakes States Anhy- 
Ammonia Meeting, Michigan 


State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


Sept. 8-15—International Congress of 
Crop Protection, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 


Sept. 24-25—New England Fertilizer 
Conference, Bald Peak Colon y 
Club, Melvin Village, N.H. 


Oct. 2-4—Eleventh annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 3-5—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn. Annual Convention, 
Sun Valley, Idaho, Leon 8S. Jack- 


Oct. %-8 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Fall Meeting, 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., ©. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., Executive Secretary. 


Oct. 14—Sixth Annual Sales Clinic of 
the Salesmen’s Assn., American 
Chemical Society, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. 


Oct. 17—Conference on Chemical 
Control Procedures for Industry 
Chemical Control Analysts, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. Spon- 
sored by National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 


Oct. 18—Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, (States 
Relations Committee, 8 p.m. Oct. 
17), Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., B. D. Cloaninger, Box 392, 
Clemson, S.C., Secretary-Treasurer. 


Oct. 29-30—Seventh Annual North- 
west Garden Supply Trade Show of 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Portland, Ore. Masonic Temple. 


Oct. 29-31—Entomological Society of 
Canada and Entomological Society 
of Alberta, Annual Meetings, Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 

Oct. 81-Nov. 1—Second Annual 
Southern Fertilizer Conference and 
Second Annual Southern Soil Fer- 
tility Conference, Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 3-5—California Fertilizer Assn. 
34th Annual Convention, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco. Sidney H. 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 


Nov. 6-8—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 


ington, D.O. 


Nov. 17-19—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Convention, 
Netherland-Hilton H ot e1, Cincin- 
nati, Muriel F. Collie, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dec. 1-8—Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 


Dec. 2-6—Entomological Society of 
America, 5th Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., R. H. 
Nelson, 1530 P St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., Executive Secretary. 


Dec. 2-5—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
82nd Annual Meeting, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., M. E. Merk, 
Box 202, Leland, Miss., Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Dec. 9-12—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fia. 

Dec. 10-12 — North Central Weed 
Control Conference, 14th Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Savory, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lyle A. Derscheid, agronomy 
department, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, Program Chair- 
man. 

Dec. 11-18 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 


Dec. 12-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 


tion Conference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Jan. 7-8—Texas Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 


Jan. 18-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 
ference, Joint meeting. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 21-28—California Weed Confer- 
ence, San Jose, Cal. 

Feb. 13-14—Agronomists-Industry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, IL, Executive 
Secretary. 

March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council 
and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 

July 18-19—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


Sagebrush Spraying 
Brings Increased 
Yield from Grasses 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — A three-fold 
increase in less desirable grasses— 
bluegrass, junegrass and squirrel tail 
—can be expected a year or two after 
spraying fairly dense _ sagebrush 
ranges and increases in the more de- 
sirable grasses will come in two or 
three years. 

That‘s what D. W. Hedrick, rang 
researcher at Oregon State college, 
and Bill Farrell, Grant County, Ore- 
gon extension agent, found after test- 
ing effects of large-scale, range- 
spraying operations in May, 1955. 
Some 10,000 acres in Grant County 
were sprayed with 1% to 2 lb. of 
butyl ester of 2,4-D per acre. Re- 
search plots were clipped in 1955 and 
1956. 

Mr. Hedrick and Mr. Farrell report 
that although the big grass increase 
was in less desirable species, in- 
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creases in more desirable grasses such 
as bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho 
fescue can be expected two or three 
years after spraying. 

Research workers in drouth-strick- 
en areas have found that these grass- 
es don’t recover immediately after a 
year or two of normal rainfall, al- 
though these ranges improve rapidly 
where bunches of less desirable grass- 
es are well distributed. 

Bitterbrush suffered a third to a 
half top kill the first year. Mr. 
Hedrick and Mr. Farrell aren’t yet 
sure this will seriously set back this 
valuable browse. Early spraying for 
sage may not hurt as much as late 
spraying, but until more is known, 
they suggest ranchers avoid spraying 
ranges that have large amounts of 
bitterbrush. Many spraying strips 
were missed and good ground control 
for pilots also is suggested, especial- 
ly on rough ground or irregular brush 
stands. 
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Hercules Helps YOU 
Sell More Toxaphene 


n farmers’ can avoid late season troub] 
by producing bolls A¥ 


3 


tunted 


by thrips, fleahoppers, 
and overwintered hol] weevils, 


This toxaphene advertisement is 
typical of those being read by more 
than one million farmers—regular 
readers of such agricultural publica- 
tions as ‘‘Progressive Farmer,” “‘Farm 
& Ranch,” and other farm magazines. 
Eye-catching advertisements like this 
plus local toxaphene promotion can help 
you increase toxaphene sales and profits. 
Other ads in the series will emphasize 
the importance of toxaphene in control- 
ling specific insect pests on a variety of 
crops. This continuing advertising pro- 
gram in leading agricultural publica- 
tions, plus local radio and television 
announcements, backed up by your 
use of the many dealer aids avail- 
able from Hercules, can help make 
"57 a banner sales year for you. 


NX57-7 


Young cotton can be ruined by cutworms, 
The keystone rot early cotton production is 
insect control program now! If you 

don’t control these early insects how, ii 

you'll have to Produce your bolls later in the | 
Season when insect Populations are 

high and €xpensive to control. 
Toxaphene is the keystone’ 7 Of every early 
Insect control program. Toxaphene con. ff 
trols early Season insect pests effectively and 
economically, 4 
Don’t lose a Single square to early 

foe A insect pests. Get your Cotton off to a fast start | 
with an insect control Program based on 
: toxaphene. Your dealer can Supply you with 
A p H F F HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
: m 937 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


